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“A LEAL LASS.” 
By RICHARD ASHE KING. 
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CHAPTER VII. COMPROMISING WRITINGS, 


It was through no mere coincidence, 
as said before, that Fred’s two vampires 
fastened on him at the same time, and for 
the same sum. Mr. Dredge, who whiled 
away some idle hours in Miss Pattie Pratt’s 
fascinating society, had mentioned to her 
incidentally, apropos of a promised pre- 
sent, his certainty of receiving fifty pounds 
from Fred. Miss Pratt thought, not un- 
naturally, that if Fred had fifty pounds to 

| throw away, he might well bestow it more 
deservedly and judiciously than on Mr. 
Dredge. Hence Mr. Pratt's visit. 

Now, as Mr. Dredge had bragged boast- 
fully and positively of this prospective 
fifty pounds, Mr. Pratt was not to be per- 
suaded by any protestations of Fred’s that 
he could command nothing like so large a 
sum. Nor would he listen to Fred’s en- 


; treaties for time ; since time meant, he felt 
| assured, the making over to Dredge the 


balance of the amount (twenty pounds), 


| which Fred pressed upon him in part 


payment. 
How Fred hated the greasy little wretch ! 
Odious, low, loathsome, little brute! How 





he longed to kick him out of his rooms, and 
down the stairs, and through the courts, 
while he howled for mercy! He could 
almost have killed him as he sat opposite 
him, giving him the lie in so many words 


-] again and again. 


‘‘Lookee ’ere, Beresford, it’s all gam- 
mon; if you ’ave fifty pounds for Dredge 


; —an’ you ’ave, you know, and I know—if 


| you ’ave fifty pounds for a fellow like that, 
as ‘ill gamble it away in a week, you ‘ave 
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it for a pore tradesman as ’as 2 Dill to meet § 
to-morrow, s’elp me—to-morrow |” 

The fellow was plainly tipsy, as the } 
letting out of Dredge’s name would alone |} 
have showed; and it occurred to Fred to | 
encourage him to drink himself into such 4 
a helpless state of intoxication as would 
make it an easy matter to pick his pocket 
of the packet of letters. | 

“Have you really a bill to meet to- 
morrow, Mr. Pratt?” Fred asked in a con- | 
ciliatory tone, helping himself for the first § 
time to some brandy, and then filling 
Pratt’s tumbler, without provoking that 
gentleman’s remonstrance. 

“Come, that’s friendly—that’s what I 
calls friendly now,” Mr. Pratt replied, in 
approval of Fred’s drinking with him. 
“?Ere’s your ’ealth, and many on ’em,” he 
said, taking a good pul! at the tumblerful 
of almost neat brandy. 

* And here’s yours, Mr. Pratt,” replied 
Fred, after a pause, certain of Pratt’s } 
drinking to his own health with equal § 
enthusiasm—as he did. 

He soon became so maudlin and 
‘‘ mixed,” as to speak at once of Fred as 
his son-in-law, and of the fifty pounds he 
was in the act of extorting, as part of the 
fortune he could give Fred with his 
daughter. 

“‘She’sh a goo’ girl, Bresfor,’ an’ she'll 
‘ave a tidy bit o’ money—fifty pounds § 
down, m’ boy,” he said, with a wink which } 
was meant to suggest that the fifty pounds 
was to come from a mysterious source ; 
but he added immediately and almost in 
the same breath: ‘A ’eavy bill to meet 
t’morrow, Bresfor’, that’s-where-it-ish, m’ 
boy; ‘eavy bill, s’elp me, t’morrow,” 
he hiccoughed, with a top-heavy nod. 

What more he said—and he said a good 
deal more—Fred could not make out ; for, 
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after the next pull at the tumbler, he 
became inarticulate, and, before he had 
quite finished it, seemingly insensible. 

Fred proceeded to test his insensibility 
by moving the furniture about noisily, and 
by jingling the bottle and glass together at 
his very ear. 

Even to this voice of the charmer Pratt 
was deaf; and Fred, thus reassured, 
stooped to search his pockets for the 
packet. 

Pratt, lying back in the chair, with his 
head hanging, as it were, sideways from 
his neck, and snoring, or rather snorting, 
stertorously, offered every facility for the 
search, of which he was plainly uncon- 
scious, 

Fred soon came upon the packet, and 
was drawing it out with a trembling hand, 
when an agitated knocking at his outer 
door alarmed him. Pulling the packet out 
hastily, and thrusting it into his pocket, he 
hurried towards the door, but paused mid- 
way in hesitation. Which was the greater 
danger, to admit his visitor to a sight of 
this little brute lying in the easy chair 
in a state of intoxication, or to allow the 
visitor to knock again furiously, at the risk 
of rousing Pratt? Why not seize his hat, 
and, by feigning to be in the act of going 
out, intercept his obtrusive visitor and 
prevent his entrance? Putting his hat on, 
he hastened to the door and opened it, 
to find Gower in a state of extreme 
agitation. 

“Going out? Glad I caught you; I 
have had bad news from home,” he said 
breathlessly. ‘‘ My father’s dying.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Fred, amazed ; but, 
even in his amazement, mindful that this 
was news also of sudden and great promo- 
tion to his friend. Gower himself was not 
upmindful of it either. His dying father 
was miles off, out of sight; but his inheri- 
tance seemed very near him now. Half, 
or more than half his agitation was due to 
a very different excitement from that_of 
the shock of ill news, 

“]’ve just had a telegram urging me to 
hurry home at once, if I wish to see him 
alive, I must catch the 6.30,” 

*' It’s very sudden.” 

‘Yes; I don’t know what it is—apo- 
plexy, probably ; but there’s no hope.” 

‘“*T am very sorry, old fellow,” Fred said, 
while running swiftly over in his own mind 
what would probably be his own inci- 
dental share in his friend’s good fortune— 
good shooting, hunting, fishing, living, and 
a deep purse to dip into, 








‘Tam sure you are,” replied Gower, as 
patronisingly as a Prince acknowledging a 
subject’s loyalty. 

Was this the parasitic Gower of a few 
hours since? Fred was quick to perceive 
the change in his friend ; but quick also to 
accept it as natural and justifiable. 

* Can I do anything for you?” he asked, 
with a deference due to the sudden re- 
versal of their relative positions. 

“ You might see me off, if you’ve nothing 
else to do. I have just to throw a few 
things together, and I shall be ready.” 

* All right,” replied Fred, slamming the 
door behind him, almost forgetting Pratt 
in this new excitement. 

The little thought he did give him was 
not anxious, as he felt sure of finding him 
two hours hence as insensible as he left 
him now. 

It was odd, even to Gower, in spite of 
his sudden self-importance, to find Fred 
helping him humbly to pack, and making 
solicitous suggestions for the comfort of 
his night journey. 

“T am sorry my Hammersley visit is 
knocked on the head; but I shall look you 
all up some day,” Gower was so good as to 
say, and Fred answered almost gratefully : 

“T hope you will, old man.” 

It was not until he had seen him off by 
the 6.30 that Fred’s thoughts returned to 
Pratt. As he walked away from the 
station he put his hand in his pocket, 
drew forth the packet, and found, to his 
horror, it was the wrong one. He had been 
too much startled by Gower’s knocking to 
glance at it before he thrust it into his 
pocket, All was not lost yet, however. 
Pratt was probably still snoring stertorously 
and insensibly as he had left bim. 

Tarning swiftly back he hailed the cab 
which had just brought them to the station, 
and gave the driver directions to make all 
speed to his rooms. The driver made all 
the speed he could; but it was some time 
past seven before Fred, in a fever of 
anxiety, hurried upstairs to his rooms, He 
listened outside the door for a moment or 
two with a quick-beating heart; but all 
was still as death. Then he opened the 
door, entered, and found the rooms empty. 
Pratt had plainly been in his bed-room, for 
Fred found his sponge lying in the basin, 
where the little brute, having used it to 
sober himself, had left it. 

Fred sat down, sick to the heart. What 
now was to be done? The little scoundrel 
would discover the loss of the wrong 
packet, would understand the meaning of 
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it, and be furious at the trick which had 
been attempted upon him. 

While trying to think of some escape 
out of this mess, he took the packet from 
his pocket mechanically, and, glancing 
idly at the address on the topmost en- 
velope, recognised the writing. It was 
Gower’s, He extracted the first letter 
from the envelope, and read without scraple 
both it and its fellows, in the order in 
which they came. Though morally not 
as objectionable as his own, they were 
legally much more compromising, as a sub- 
stantial case of breach of promise could 
certainly have been founded on them, 
Now, a substantial breach of promise case 
against Gower, who was already, or would 
be immediately, a man of large property, 
promised to prove a mine of wealth to 
Pratt ; and these letters, therefore, were 
worth to him a thousand-fold more than 
Fred’s. He would be only too glad to 
give up Fred’s in exchange for them; and 
Fred, without hesitation, though not with- 
out reluctance, would have made the ex- 
change in the last resort. Self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of life; and to Fred, 
the preservation of his own little finger 
was amore sacred duty than that of the 
whole body of any other person in the 
world. 

Relieved by the thought of this certain 
escape as a last resource, Fred was able to 


think more coherently over the matter. 
What a happy stroke of business it would 
be to be able to recover his own letters 
without having to give up those of his 


friend! What a claim it would give him 
upon Gower, who would soon be in a posi- 
tion to answer any claim upon him magni- 
ficently! Fred was not the kind of man 
willingly to let die the remembrance of 
such a service. 

He lay long awake that night trying in 
vain to think of some other way of recover- 
ing his letters than either by exchange or 


'| by purchase, and he at last decided to give 


Pratt all the money he could scrape 
together, and to put it down to Gower’s 
account, It was, he considered, virtually 


'| Gower’s letters that he was ransoming, 


since he would pay this money in place of 
exchanging these letters for his own. The 
least that Gower could do was to make re- 
payment of a ransom which saved him 
from ruinous exposure and expense, At 
all events this was the very least Fred 
expected from him; and his last thought 
as he fell asleep that night was one of self- 
gratulation at the skill with which he would 





turn this exceedingly ugly scrape to very 
great advantage, 

Bat he reckoned somewhat hastily and 
without his host. He had naturally ex- 
aggerated ideas of Pratt's wrath when he 
felt himself utterly in his power; and 
equally, naturally, he scorned it unduly, 
now that he was certain of escape from 
his toils, 

It is astonishing how different our ideas 
of the danger of a cobra ara, according 
as we see it in our bedroom or in the 
Zoo. In the same way Fred’s ideas of 
Pratt’s rage and rancour were deadened 
as unduly now that he felt secure, as they 
were unduly quickened when he had felt 
himself at the man’s mercy. For Pratt 
appeared in Fred’s rooms the next morning 
in a fine frenzy. 

‘**T was called away yesterday, Mr. Pratt, 
but I hoped to find you here on my return,” 
Fred began in a conciliatory tone, only to 
be interrupted almost savagely by Pratt. 

* Ay, you hoped to find them letters of 
yours you forgot to steal with t’ others. 
Come, hand ’em out, hand ’em out, or I'll 
call in the police.” 

“ Hand what out?” asked Fred, with a 
— of greater indignation even than he 
elt. 

“Them letters of your friend Gower,” 
answered Pratt, a little staggered by Fred’s 
defiant front. 

“ Look here, my man, you’ve been at it 
again this morning, if it isn’t delirium 
tremens ; but mind, I’m not going to let 
you make a dram shop of my rooms to-day,” 
Fred said decidedly, perceiving that Pratt 
was staggered, and that it was now a game 
of Brag between them. He possessed, 
besides, the courage of the conviction that 
he had the whip-hand of the fellow. Pratt 
was so completely confounded by Fred’s 
bold and even bullying manner, that, after 
staring at him blankly for a minute, he 
thrust his hand hastily into his breast 
pocket to ascertain if the packet of Fred’s 
letters was still there. Possibly they, too, 
had been somehow extracted by this auda- 
cious youth, and hence his audacity. Oa 
fiading them safe, however, to recovered 
his courage. 

“No,” he said, in answer to Fred’s 
inhospitable hint. ‘I’m not agoin’ to be 
drugged an’ robbed ’ere to-day as I was 
yesterday. You give me out them letters, 
or I go straight to the police !” 

“You may go straight to the devil,” 
Fred cried, feeling that he must now at all 
hazards go on with this game of Brag. 
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“Drugged and robbed! You drunken 
scoundrel! Do you think that I would 
have left my own letters with you, if I had 
condescended to touch you with a pair of 
tongs ?” 

This, of course, had occurred already to 
Pratt as inexplicable, but the loss of Gower’s 
letters was inexplicable also to him up till 
now on any other supposition than that of 
their abstraction by Fred. Now, however, 
Fred’s well-feigned fury completely imposed 
upon him. Was he not in his power, and 
would he venture to turn so savagely upon 
him, unless under the extreme provocation 
of a false charge? These considerations 
added to the improbability of Fred’s leaving 
his own letters while stealing his friend’s, 
almost convinced Pratt that he must have 
dropped the packet somehow and some- 
where in the College Courts. As it could 
not be recovered if so lost, he was not put 
into a better temper by this reflection, and 
by Fred’s farious abuse. 

‘Tm a scoundrel, am I? Not fit to be 
touched with the tongs by the blackguard 
that wrote them/” he cried, drawing out 
the packet from his pocket. ‘‘ Them’s fit to 
be touched with the tongs, I suppose, or him 
who wrote ’em? Scoundrel! Come, that’s 
good from a fellow who’ll be kicked out o’ 
college before he’s a day older! Doyjou 
hear that? Before you're a day older.” 

Pratt was so beside himself with fury at 
the loss of the letters, and at Fred’s on- 
slaught, that he plainly meant what he 
said ; and Fred saw that in shunning 
Scylla he was falling into Charybdis. 

“That won’t do either of us much good, 
will it?” he said in a conciliatory tone. 
* Come, be reasonable, if you can. It isn’t 
reasonable to think that I should take 
letters not worth a penny to me, and leave 
you my own. Now, is it? I could have 
robbed you, as you call it, if I liked, for 
you were as drunk as a lord; but I didnt, 
you see, though I had a good deal more 
right to the letters than you And if I 
didn’t stoop to take my own, it wasn’t 
likely I’d take——- Whose did you say 
they were }” 

‘‘Iv’s none of your business whose they 
were. You'll find your own enough for 
you,” Pratt replied, with savage surliness ; 
for he was encouraged, like a cur dog, to 
growl at the heels of a retreating foe ; and 
the thought of his great loss maddened him. 

‘‘ Well,” Fred rejoined, with an assump- 
tion of nonchalance, ‘“‘if you choose to 
throw away letters that are as good as 
bank-notes to you, I can’t help it. You 





can get me into a scrap», of course, though 
not into as big a scrape as youthink. But 
it’s hardly worth twenty pounds to you to 
do that.” 

“Twenty pounds!” exclaimed Pratt, 
falling into the trap set for him. ‘‘ Twenty 
pounds! I wish you good-morning.” 

Here he seized his hat, and turned in- 
dignantly towards the door. 

“You said twenty pounds yesterday,” 
Fred cried in innocent amazement. 

“T said fifty pounds yesterday, and I say 
sixty pounds to-day—sixty! sixty! sixty!” 
he repeated, with an emphatic bang of his 
fist on the table. 

“You said fifty pounds at first, but you 
came down to twenty pounds; you know 
you did,” rejoined Fred remonstrantly. 

“‘T don’t know what I did yesterday, 
and I don’t care. I was drugged, and 
drunk, and made a fool of myself! But 
I know now what I’m about—do you 
hear? and I say sixty pounds, and mean 
it, too—mean it, too!” 

And so he did, unmistakeably. His fury 
at the loss of the fortune Gower’s letters 
would have been to him, expressed itself in 
the savage manner of his demand, and in 
the demand itself. He would have in- 
sisted on twice or thrice the sum, if he 
thought Fred had it to give; but he felt 
sure that he had little more than the 
amount promised by him to Dredge. 

Fred had emptied his purse upon the 
table ; had opened out the two cheques it 
contained—Gower’s, for eight pounds, and 
his father’s, for five pounds; and had 
counted the sovereigns in a little heap— 
twenty-two pounds altogether. 

“T have only twenty-two pounds in the 
world, Mr. Pratt, I give you my word of 
honour.” 

Pratt, assured by Dredge’s confident 
statement that this was a gross falsehood, 
walked without a word to the door, opened 
it and banged it after him furiously, Fred 
stood for a few seconds white and be- 
wildered, looking down upon the money 
on the table—on Gower’s cheque, as it 
happened—and, as he looked at it, a sudden 
thought struck him—startled him. He 
glanced up reflectively for a moment, and 
next moment he hurried headlong after 
Pratt. 

Pratt plainly meant vengeance, and it 
was some time before Fred overtook him 
hastening to wreak it. 

“Give me an hour to get the money to- 
gether,” Fred begged breathlessly. 

Pratt hesitated. He was so enraged by 
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the loss of Gower’s letters and by Fred’s 
false shilly-shallying, as he considered it, 
that be was eager to strike hard and heavy 
and at once. Still, sixty pounds was a big 
price to pay for a blow, however hot and 
heavy, and, after a moment’s sullen he- 
sitation, he agreed to return an hour 
hence to Fred’s rooms. 

Fred hurried back to his rooms, shutting 
the door carefully behind him ; then, he 
opened his desk with hands which trembled 
so much that, after he had opened it, he 
went to the sideboard for the brandy- 
bottle and poured out nearly a glassful 
which he drank neat. Taking, then, 
Gower’s cheque in steadier hands, he sat 
down at his desk and changed it by two 
strokes of the pen, from an eight-pound 
to an eighty-pound cheque. He had but 
to add a cipher to the figure, and a “y” 
to the letters of eight, and the thing was 
done. After all, he thought, as he rose 
from his desk, it was done solely to save 
Gower himself from the frightful exposure 
and expense of a breach of promise case. 
Pratt would have given him only too 
gladly his own letters back in exchange 
for those of Gower’s; so it was really for 
the ransom of his friend’s letters that he 
did this thing. Gower’s father was pro- 
bably dead by this, and would certainly be 
dead before the fraud would be found out ; 
and his friend himself, in whose sole in- 
terest it was committed, would alone know 
of it, and suffer by it as the then head of 
the house. He would be only too grateful 
to Fred for having so ingeniously extri- 
cated him from a horrible scrape at no 
little risk to himself. 

Before Fred had reached the bank he had 
thoroughly convinced him:elf that the thing 
hehad done was not only generously done on 
his friend’s sole behalf, but done honestly 
also. Would not Gower himself, ay, or his 
father, if yet alive, have been only too 
glad to get back such letters at a cost 
of eighty pounds, or ten times eighty 
pounds? But Fred, not having time to 
get the cheque altered by them, had ven- 
tured to alter it: himself in their interest. 
As their consent was assured, the deed was 
virtually honest. It was, therefore, with 
a fairly frank face of assurance that Fred 
endorsed and presented the cheque, and 
had it unhesitatingly cashed by the clerk. 





FROM AN OLD CHRONICLE. 


THERE is a curious interest in going 
through the history of times past, told by 


a historian, who has himself been dead 
some two hundred and fifty years. The 
quaint language, and odd turns of speech ; 
the conciseness and unconscious humour of 
some of the descriptions ; and, above all, 
the incidental glimpses which we get of 
long-forgotten domestic life, furnish an 
ample reward for the sometimes weari- 
some task of perusing old dusty black- 
letter tomes, the very appearance of which 
frightens away almost everyone but invete- 
rate bookworms. 

From a book of this sort, the writer has 
unearthed a few fragments of history, 
which, for some reason best known to the 
compilers, are not usually honoured with 
space in modern text-books. The original 
spelling is given as far as possible. 

For instance, we have in the reign of 
Henry II. (1162) a bitter example of the 
religious intolerance of the period :— 
‘There came into England thirty Ger- 
manes ; as well men as women, who called 
themselves Publicanes : they denied Matri- 
monie, Baptisme, and the Lorde’s supper. 
Being apprehended, the king caused that 
they should bee marked with an hot iron 
in the forhead, and whipped, and that no 
man should succor them. Thus being 
whipped and thrust out in the winter they 
dyed for cold.” Poor Dissenters! They 
met with scant mercy in those days. 

The punishments of the time were very 


orders almost always accompanied by some 
quite unnecessary refinement of cruelty ; 
two cases in 1222:—“A young man was 
brought before the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who suffered himselfe to be crucified, 
and to bee called Jesus. Andan cold woman 


madnes, and procured her selfe to bee called 
Mary the mother of Christ. They were 
both closed up betweene two walles of stone 
where they ended their lives in miserie. 

“The citizens of London falling ou‘ 
with the Baylife of Westminster and the 
men of the suburbes at a game of wrastling, 
made a great tumult against the Abbot of 
Westminster, for the which their captaine 
Constantine with other were hanged, the 
other that were culpable had their feet and 
hands cut off.” In another place we hear 
of a woman having been “boiled at 
Smithfield for witchcraft.” 

Our Chronicler evidently had little faith 
in the appetite of his readers for pure un- 
garnished history ; he is not content with 
keepiog accurate record of severe frosts and 
unseasonably hot weather; but narrates 











various; but in the case of the lower |, 





that had bewitched the young man to such ; 
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several interesting episodes to which the 
countryman might have been referring, 
when he remarked that he ‘“ wouldn’t have 
believed ’un, if he’d seed ’an himself.” 

The newspapers of our own times— 
especially the American ones—do not stick 
at a trifle in describing hailstorms, always a 
pet subject; but few of them would venture 
to relate, with a simplicity which must be 
the stamp of absolute truth, that, in 1206, 
“Great thunders and lightnings were 
seene, so that many men and women were 
destroyed, besides cattell and houses over- 
throwen, and burned, corne in the fields 
was beaten downe with haile stones as bigge 
as goose egges.” While either of the 
under-mentioned monsters would make the 
fortune of any penny showman, and might 
even aspire to be exhibited in the Metro- 
polis itself: ‘ Neere unto Oxford in 
Suffolke, certaine Fishers tooke in their 
nets a fish having the shape of a 
man, which fish was kept by Barthelmew 
de Glaunvile, Custose of the Castell of 
Oxford, in the same castell by the space of 
six moneths and more for a wonder, he 
spake not a worde, all manner of meates 
hee gladly did eate, but most greedily raw 
fish. At length hee stole away to the sea.” 
Very different to this taciturn merman is 
the next find. 

“In Oxfordshire, neare to Chipingnorton, 
was found a Serpent having two heads and 
two faces like women, one face attired of 
the new fashion of woman’s attire, the 
other face like the old array, and had winges 
like a bat.” He does not say what became 
of her. 

By way of a change from these dreadful 
tales, we may quote the account of an 
occurrence which may really be founded 
on fact. ‘The 24. of Februarie (1574) 
at Twekesburie a straunge thing hap- 
pened, after a flood which was not 
great, in the afternoone there came downe 
the 1iver of Aven great numbers of flies 
and beetels, such as Sommer evenings use 
to strike men in the face, in great heapes, 
a foot thicke upon the water, so that to 
credible mens judgement, they were within 
a payre of buts length of those flies above 
a bundred quarters) The milles there 
about were dammed up with them for the 
space of foure daies after, and then were 
clensed by digging them out with shovels, 
from whence they came as yet unknowne, 
but the day was cold and a hard frost.” 

We are kept constantly informed of the 
price of many commodities, the historian 
in this matter doing real service to pos- 





terity. Some few examples may be given 
for the sake of comparison with present 
rates. Thus, in 1205, owing to a frost, 
which continued for more than two months, 
“A quarter of wheat was solde for a 
marke ; which, in the dayes of Henry the 
second, was sold for twelve pence.” 

In 1600, the price stood at eight shil- 
lings the bushel ; while in 1314 we have a 
royal proclamation which is of so much 
interest as giving a complete idea of the 
price of food at that time, that we quote 
it in its entirety. 

“The king caused his writtes to be 
published for victuals, that no Oxe, 
stalled or corne fed, be solde for more than 
24 shillings, no grasse fed Oxe for more 
than 16 shillings, a fat stalled Cow at 
twelve shillings, another Cow at ten shil- 
lings, a fat mutton corn fedde, or whole 
woole if well growne at twentie pence, 
another fat mutton shorne at fourteene 
pence, a fat hogge of two yeares old, at 
three shillings foure pence, a fat goose at 
two pence half penie, in the citie at three 
pence, a fatte Capon at two pence, in 
the citie at two pence halfepeny, a fat 
hen at one penie in the citie, one penny 
halfpeny, two chickens a penie, in the 
citie one penie halfepenie, foure pigeons 
for one penie, in the citie three pigeons for 
one penie, twentie-foure egges a penie, in 
the citie twentie egges a penie,” and so on. 

The variations of the coinage are also 
shown with curious minuteness; while 
events, which to our minds are of in- 
finitely greater importance, are barely 
mentioned, or even passed over in silence. 

One grand frolic of the Oxford students 
is worth relating. It seems that : 

‘‘Octobon, a Cardinall . . . . Legat 
from the Pope, being lodged in the Abbey 
of Osney, the schollers of Oxford slew his 
master Cooke, and the Legate for feare 
got him into the steeple of the Church, 
where he held him till the King’s officers, 
coming from Abbingdon, conveyed him to 
Wallinford, where he accursed the mis- 
doers. Otho de Kilkenny, a standard 
bearer to the schollers, was taken with xii. 
other, and cast into prison, and long after 
went from Saint Paules Church of London 
to the Legats house barefooted and bare- 
headed, where they asked him forgive- 
ness,” 

On the whole he is a good old man this 
Chronicler of ours. His work seems to have 
been a labour of love, in more senses than 
one; for, in an obituary notice of that 
Edmond Dudley who was beheaded by 
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Henry the Eighth at the beginning of his 
reign, he takes occasion to remark : 

“This Edmond Dudley, in time of his 
imprisonment, compiled a noteable booke, 
intituled: ‘The Tree of Commonwealth,’ 
which booke comming to my hand, I gave 
a copie thereof to Robert Dudley, late 
Earle of Lecester, at whose request and 
earnest perswasion I then collected my 
summari of the cronicles, and dedicated the 
same, with the increase thereof from time 
to time, to his honour, in reward whereof 
Ialwaieshad his thankes and commendation, 
but never otherwaies to the value of a 
penie, whatsoever heth been reported.” 

Well, good or evil report has long ceased 
to hurt him; and we, who smile over his 
oddities, may well pause for a moment and 
consider whether our work will endure for 
so long. For, however strange it may 


appear to our eyes, it is the good work of a 
master workman—and that only—which 
keeps its freshness after two hundred and 
fifty years. 





A CYMRIC COURTSHIP. 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS, PART IL 


So, with Mary’s reluctant approval, the 
expedition to the caves was carried out 
and the smart young lady from London 
showed the practical side of her character 
by bringing a mackintosh cloak to protect 
her spruce blue costume from any possible 
detriment in the dark galleries. John 
carried the cloak and marched on ahead 
with the Minister, who wished to give the 
two girls a good opportunity of making 
friends, But Eleanor was not so com- 
municative to Mary as she had been to 
Mary’s admirer, and the two trudged 
along almost in silence. 

“ Well, and what have you been chat- 
tering about as you came+” the old man 
asked cheerfully, when they reached their 
destination. 

“We have talked but little,” Mary 
replied drily. ‘ She does not understand 
my English, and hers is too quick or me.” 

Their way had led them into Dolau- 
gleision Park; where, half-way up the 
breast of a lofty ridge, a ravine spread out 
into a labyrinth of clefts and rocky masses. 
A brook sprang about from ledge to ledge 
in a reckless fashion, as if bewildered with 
the confusion of tree and boulder, and 
marking its course on the hill-side 
were clumps of yellow ash and russet 
oak, and a luxuriant undergrowth of 





blackberry and maple. Without a 
guide it would not have been easy to 
find the entrance to those long-abandoned 
treasure sources of a long-departed domi- 
nant race; but John was a competent 
cicerone, and when they had reached the 
entrance of the largest cave, the old 
Minister satdown to rest and left him insol. 
charge. Eleanor’s silent fit had quite taken 
its departure. She scarcely gave the school- 
master time to answer her voluble questions. 
She occupied him still more completely by 
the manifold attentions she required. 

‘*T wish I were like Miss Rees,” she 
said, smiling amiably. ‘She seems as 
surefooted as a mountain pony. I believe 
she could go blindfold. Here, Mr. Morgan, 
can’t you see how I am _ stumbling? 
You must let me hold your arm, and I 
will give you my candle so that I can use 
your stick with my other hand.” 

And so the procession was formed: 
John and Eleanor in animated conversa- 
tion leading the way, while Mary followed, 
silent and sore at heart, walking very 
erect, as a protest against Eleanor’s want 
of support. Unfortunately no one was 
aware that she was protesting, except her- 
self, for neither of her companions took 
any notice of her ; and when she paused for 
a few moments and seated herself on a 
fallen rock, and left them to go on without 
her, they did not observe her desertion. 
Their voices—principally Eleanor’s—came 
back to her in burst of amusement. They 
must have reached the end of the cave. 
John apparently was explaining to Eleanor 
how far the soldiers had worked back into 
the hill, for she heard Eleanor interrupt 
him with a decisive: ‘‘ There, there; I’m 
not a school child.” Then the subject of 
conversation must have changed, for as 
they returned towards her she could hear 
John say, ‘Then you will let me teach 
you Welsh?” 

Eleanor’s reply she lost, but John’s 
voice was easier to her ear; “Oh, but 
indeed, I have plenty of time. My school 
is over at four. I am always at liberty 
in the evening, except when it is choir 
practice.” 

** But,” protested Eleanor, “I shall find 
it so hard,” 

“ Nay, nay; if you will have a lesson 
very often it will soon come easy.” 

They had reached the spot where Mary 
was sitting. John was looking into his 
companion’s face, careless of all else. It 
was Eleanor who discovered her. 

‘‘Ah! there you are,” she cried. “We 
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thought you had lost yourself in some of 
the ins and outs.” 

The old Minister was still seated where 
they had left him, his broad-brimmed hat 
on his knee, his long white hair a little 
ruffled by the soft wind; but his musings 
had been broken in upon, and he was no 
longer alone. 

A short, round-faced old woman sat 
beside him on the stones, her elbows 
resting on her knees, and her chin propped 
up on her hands, watching from under the 
brim of her tal] hat, with some interest, for 
the reappearance of the rest of the party. 

As they came out from the cave she rose, 
greeted Mary and the schoolmaster in 
Welsh, and then turning to Eleanor, con- 
tinued in the same language : 

“ And so you are the daughter of Gwen 
Davies. Wel), she needn’t be ashamed of 
you, I’m sure,” 

“Gwen is dead,” replied her grandfather, 
speaking in English, “and Eleanor has 
grown up knowing no Welsh. She is 
more of an Englishwoman than a Welsh- 
woman.” 

Eleanor was busy, with John’s assistance, 
in emerging from her chrysalis mackintosh 
state into her blue butterfly glory. 

“But I am to learn We'sb,” she put in 
demurely, ‘Mr. John Morgan has pro- 
mised to teach me.” 

The old woman pursed up her lips and 
then said something in Welsh which made 
the schoolmaster blush 

“ That is very unfair,” said Eleanor with 
a pout. ‘ You are talking about me ina 
language I do not understand.” 

“You're a knowing lass,” said the old 
woman. ‘You'll soon be beyond all the 
others here.” 

“I sha’n’t have to go very fast either to 
do that,” replied Eleanor, turning her head. 

“Eleanor!” said her grandfather re- 
provingly. 

“Nay, Minister,” interpored the old 
woman, “let her have her way. It does a 
girl good to be a bit pert. And did your 
mother ever talk to you about me?” she 
weut on, turning to Eleanor. 

“ About you +” returned Eleanor doubt- 
fully, “I——" 

“About old Peggy of Cwmgoggerddan— 
how she used to come and ask old Peggy 
to give her charms for her sweethearts? ” 

“Oh yes,” cried Eleanor, with a readiness 
which imposed on all the party save one, 
“ of course she did.” 

‘“‘ Why, Eleanor,” said Mary, “when I 
spoke of Peggy on Sunday, youn——” 





“ And,” went on Eleanor, not heeding 
the interruption, but availing herself of the 
light that it threw on her interlocutor, 
“you used to tell her fairy stories, as well 
as give her charms.” 

“T used to tell her stories of the fairies; 
but, as to the charms, why, if I confess that 
I gave her what she wanted, the Minister’d 
scold me even now. He don’t allow of 
charms and he won’t believe in fairies, 
though, Minister, if some one didn’t keep 
the old tales in mind they’d all die out, 
and the hills would be like a harp with 
its strings all cutaway. Old tales do no 
harm, and they oughtn’t to be forgotten.” 

“Quite right,” assented the Minister, 
“and the lass has heard a good store of 
old tales to-day, for John Morgan has been 
telling her the story of the caves.” 

“The schoolmaster!” interrupted Mar- 
garet in derision. ‘John Morgan tell- 
ing the story of the caves. I know 
better. He’s been saying they were gold 
mines, and that foreign soldiers dug them 
out in the days of Caradoc. But don’t you 
go to believe him, my girl; these caves 
belonged to the mountain fairies long 
before the stranger ever set foot on 
the hills, and the gold is the fairies’ 
treasure, and no man dare carry it away. 
or the fairy queen would seize the thief 
and drown him in the Well of the White 
Princess, so that no one would know what 
had become of him.” 

‘Ab, that reminds me,” cried John, 
“you must see the Well of the White 
Princess before we go back.” 

“Hold hard, schoolmaster,’ put in 
Peggy. “With your leave Til lead the 
way this time. One tale spoilt with book- 
learning and big words is enough for one 
afternoon.” 

The Minister began to enter a protest 
against the delay ; it was getting late and 
chill ; the sun would soon be down ; they 
had an hour’s walk before them ; but the 
old woman would not be baulked. She 
rose from her seat, took her short thick 
stick, and began to lead the way among 
the trees and rocks, followed by Eleanor 
and John Morgan. 

She stopped in front of a wall of rock, at 
the top of which bushes and ferns made a 
fringe of colour, but which was otherwise 
perfectly bare. The rock was intercepted 
at the bottom by a cavernous cleft, about 
a yard in width and five feet in height, 
but whose internal dimensions were con- 
cealed by the heavy shadow of the rock 
and the gathering twilight. 
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“ Here,” said Margaret, “is the Well of 
Why, 


the White Princess,” 

“Here!” reiterated Eleanor. 
there isn’t even a drop of water.” 

The old woman waved her hand theatri- 
cally towards the opening in the rock. 

“Come nearer,” she said. “ Listen, and 
look in here.” 

In some astonishment Eleanor did as she 
was bid. As she bent her head forward 
into the dark recess she could hear the 
rushing, surging sound of a great volume 
of water, but only as her eyes grew accus- 
tomed to the gloom could she distinguish 
about six feet below her the eddying sur- 
face, to which scarce a gleam of light 
— penetrate, even in the brightest 

ay. 

“Ugh!” she said, drawing back with a 
shudder, ‘‘ what a chill, creepy, dark hole 
of a place !” 

‘“‘ Nay,” said John, with the calmness of 
superior knowledge, “it is but the spring 
which feeds the brook ; the water escapes 
by the clefts in the rock and reappears.” 

“Schoolmaster!” interrupted Peggy 
decisively, ‘‘you’ve never been down the 
hole to see, have you? My dear,” she 
continued, turning to Eleanor, ‘‘ this is the 
Well of the White Princess,” 

“And why is it called after a White 
Princess,” asked Eleanor, “‘ when it is so 
black and cold ¢” 

“That's just what I am about to tell 
you,” she returned, evidently relishing her 
own importance as chronicler. ‘ At least 
as well as my Sassonaeg will allow me; 
and all I ask John Morgan is that he'll sit 
down and hold his peace, and not try to 
spoil the story by mending it.” 

John Morgan did as he was required, and 
this was the story which the old woman told. 

“Once upon a time, long before the 
Saxon came into the land, a great King 
lived on the hills of Dolaugleision, and 
kept his Court as Courts were kept then, 
which you may suppose was quite different 
from the Court of Queen Victory. 

“This King had one daughter, and she 
was so fair that every man who looked on 
her was filled with love for her, whereby 
you see there were many hopeless lovers 
in Carmarthenshire then. She was also 
very rich, for she had great flocks 
of sheep and droves of cattle, and many 
golden jewels for her dower; and the 
Princes came wooing from far and near, 
because the land was poor; and a good 
fortune with a nice wife is a fine thing for 
any man. 





‘But she would none of them, for she had 
fixed her heart on a kinsman of her 
mother’s, who was but a poor soldier in the 
King’s train. For this her parents were 
very wroth, and though her lover was 
humble and lowly, he was not hidden from 
the sharp eyes of those who longed to 
work him harm. So the Princess and he 
had to meet by stealth, and here, at the 
foot of this rock, was their meeting 

lace. 

‘** At last there came war into the land ; 
but it was not the war which the Saxons 
made,* and the King at Dolaugleision was 
in mortal need of a strong arm, for though 
he was rich in flocks and in gold, he 
was not strong in battle. But the only 
strong chief who could help him was 
amovg the mountains by Cwm Gygfrwn, 
brooding over the cruelty of the Princess ; 
and he refused to come forth and fight 
unless she would promise to be the reward 
of his valour. 

“So she thought and thought, as women 
will, and at last she saw that she dare not 
bring ruin on the whole land, so she 
promised; and then, when the chief of 
Cwm Gygfrwn had won a battle over the 
stranger and the wedding was to be, she 
bade her old lover meet her once more by 
the sounding water in the cave. 

‘I cannot tell all they said. It is so 
long ago that even the fairies have for- 
gotten it, and no one else heard it; there- 
fore none can say whether the forsaken 
lover, or the desperate Princess, or the 
fairies thought of the way of escape. 
Whichever it was that whispered it first, it 
is certain that they both agreed to it, and, 
clasping one another in a close embrace, 
they leaped into the black water, and left 
no trace behind; which would have re- 
mained a secret if the Princess’s promised 
husband had not tracked her and arrived 
at the tryst justin time to see them dis- 
appear, and that is why the well is called 
the Well of the White Princess.” 

“Thank you,” said Eleanor, “it is a 
pretty story; prettier than all that stiff 
stuff Mr. Morgan talks about subterranean 
springs.” 

‘‘Iv’s a pretty story enough,” said John, 
with an attempt at self-assertion ; “ but 
what I told you was true; while this, you 
must see, is not true.” 

“ Not true!” cried the old woman; “ of 
course it’s every word true. Let those 


* Perhaps she meant the Roman invasion under 
Suetonius Paulinus. 
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who doubt its truth prove their own 
words.” 

“Tt’s amusing enough to listen to,” re- 
turned the schoolmaster doggedly ; ‘‘ but 
there is nothing, I say, to prove it is 
trae.” 

He was not arguing because he cared 
for the truth or untruth of the legend ; he 
simply felt annoyed that the chief interest 
of the well centred round Peggy’s story. 

“ Yes, yes, schoolmaster, I know. You 
mean there’s nothing about it in the school- 
books; but look you here, lassie, if you 
want to know about the White Princess, 
you come here on Saint Sylvester, just as 
the old year passes,” 

She concluded her sentence with wise 
head-shakings. 

“Does she come back then?” asked 
Eleanor. ‘I should like to see a ghost.” 

John Morgan made a movement to 
start. No one heeded him. 

“You'd like to see her, I can tell you,” 
returned Margaret, “for if you asked her 
aright, she’d show you all you could ever 
want to know in the water of her well.” 

A look half-curious, _ half-credulous, 
passed over the girl’s face, 

“And howshould I have to ask her?” 
she asked, 

The old woman nodded again and looked 
even wiser than before; but instead of 
answering she turned round and called 
between the rocks: “Ah, Mr. Reginald, 
good evening to you; I heard your foot on 
the dry leaves, though you did go lightly 
so as to cheat poor old Peggy.” 

At her call a tall, well-dressed young 
man, with a gun on his shoulder and a dog 
at his heels, turned on the hill-side and 
came towards them. He spoke first to 
Peggy, but looked at Eleanor. 

“Good evening, Peggy. I heard voices, 
but I didn’t know you were here working 
spells or I would have come to look on 
without being called. Why, schoolmaster, 
do I see you at this kind of thing? I 
should have thought you knew better.” 

Margaret was readier with a retort than 
the schoolmaster. 

“I’m working no spells, Mr. Reginald, 
and I’m not teaching schoolmaster any 
evil—it’d be a pity to send a good young 
man like him wrong ; but I’m telling the 
story of the well to the Minister’s grand- 
daughter, Eleanor Carroll, who is strange 
in. these parts, as you can see by her smart 
clothes, and hear by her speech when she 
talks.” 

Eleanor had been returning the new 





comer’s scrutiny. She saw that he was 
about twenty-two, good-looking in a sort of 
good-humoured, easy-going way, without 
any great claim to distinction, except by 
his height and his figure, which was fine and 
manly. Yet he was undoubtedly a gentle- 
man—Sir Evan’s eldest son, she rightly 
guessed ; and he looked as if he could 
appreciate her face and her pretty clothes, 
so her vain little heart gave a great leap ; 
the schoolmaster was instantaneously de- 
posed from his dignity of premier admirer, 
and Mr. Reginald Gwynne was as promptly 
seated on the vacant throne. 

“So she’s been telling you about the 
well, has she? And you’ve heard how you 
only have to look into the water at the 
tight minute to see the face of your future 
husband ; but you mustn’t listen to her,” 
he said with mocking gravity. “She's a 
dangerous old lady, and will get into sad 
trouble some day for prying into dangerous 
matters.” 

“Listen to him,” cried Peggy, with 
evident relish ; “and just to think that he 
comes and sits by my hearth for an hour 
ata time, and hears the old stories over 
and over.” 

“T just sit by her hearth to get warm 
when I’ve been chilled on the hills,” con- 
tinued Mr. Gwynne in the same tone, “ and 
she tells me the stories, whether I want 
them or whether I don’t.” 

* And has she ever told you how to ask 
the White Princess to show you the story 
of your future in the well on New Year’s 
Eve?” 

‘Not she; and if she had, I wouldn’t 
have come across the hills at midnight to 
try the spell. I know there would be 
nothing to see.” 

“Not for you to see,” replied Peggy ; 
“that’s true enough. The spell can only 
work when it is spoken by a maiden’s lips. 
You would see nothing in the water even 
if you looked in while it was telling its 
secrets, Though,” she added, with an 
admiring glance, “it would be a happy 
maid who could see your bonny face look- 
ing at her from the water of the well.” 

“Oh well,” he returned, “as long as I 
can hear what a pretty girl has to say from 
her own rosy lips, I don’t care to learn 
my fate by any magic. And as to you, 
Miss Eleanor, if you want to see lovers you 
had better keep your pretty eyes open in 
broad daylight, and not run the risk of 
spoiling them by catching cold on a mid- 
night excursion up here.” 

Eleanor said something about the use- 
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lessness of having eyes at all in such a 
lonely part of the world; but Margaret 
interrupted her : 

“Tash, tush! You know better than 
that already.” At which innuendo the 
schoolmaster looked conscious, though per- 
haps it was not altogether diracted at him. 
“And now good-bye to ye all,” she con- 
tinued. “I’m going over the pass; and, 
John Morgan, you can make haste and 
catch up the Minister and Mary of Ynysau. 
You won’t want a fortune-teller to say who 
is jealous, if you don’t mind what you're 
about. And you, Mr. Reginald, take your 
way to Dolaugleision; the schoolmaster 
wili be guide enough for the lass to the 
bottom of the hill.” 

But Mr. Reginald either did not hear, or 
did not heed Margaret’s advice. As she 
quitted the group, he held out his hand 
to Eleanor to help her over a fallen 
boulder. And when Margaret turned 
backwards to look after her late com- 
panions, she could see three forms dis- 
appearing in the dusk ; and by the sounds 
of talking and laughing, she could discern 
that an animated conversation was being 
carried on, in which she felt sure that Mr. 
John Morgan, despite his proficiency in 
Sassonaeg, was taking a very unimportant 
share. 

That night when Eleanor went to bed 
in the little whitewashed, slant-roofed room 
over the Minister’s kitchen, she felt that 
Llansawyl might possibly be an amusing 
place after all; though whether the school- 
master was quite right in flattering himself 
about the same time that the expedition to 
the caves had been a perfect success, is 
very doubtful. 


The summer of Saint Luke was over. 
November had settled down, cold and 
sombre. A week of rain and mist had 
sodden the hills, stripped the trees, swollen 
the streams, and made the by-lanes almost 
impassable. It was a cheerless night—a 
real night for the chimney-corner — yet 
there was light streaming from the win- 
dows of Llansawyl Chapel on to the wet 
high-road, and the sound of music from 
within joined the moan of the north-east 
wind without. The energetic singers were 
having their weekly practice, from which 
the worst of weather could not deter them 

John, the schoolmaster, was standing in 
front of the gallery, beating time with his 
hand against the cover of his book. 
Generally speaking, he filled the difficult 
position of conductor greatly to his own 





credit and satisfaction, and avoided, with 
much discretion, all occasion of unpleasant 
discussion with such headstrong members 
as those whose vocal organs were much 
more useful than their opinion. But to- 
night — perhaps it was the fault of the 
weather —things did not incline to go 
smoothly, and several arguments had been 
carried on not too amicably. 

“T think,” said a fat man, who led the 
tenors—he was David Rees, of the mill— 
speaking dubiously and deferentially—‘ J 
think, if I might be allowed to say it, that 
we're trying to take this time a bit too 
quick. It ain’t possible to sing all them 
ins and outs and ups and downs as they 
ought to be sung, if we go galloping through 
as if we’d hired racehorses to help ns.” 

He finished up with a feeble joke, because 
the schoolmaster looked as if he resented 
the amendment. 

“We've got into the way of dragging, 
David Rees,” he returned. ‘And I’ve 
been told—more than once, too—that our 
singing is spoilt on account of being so 
slow.” 

“ And might I make so bold as to ask,” 
said another man, who looked bold and 
fiery enough for anything—he was Evan 
Rees, the host of the Dolaugleision Arms, 
and Sir Evan’s farm bailiff—‘‘ who made 
them remarks? It all depends on whose 
opinion it is, whether we are to be guided 
by it, or no.” 

“That's neither here nor there, Evan 
Rees,” said John testily ; “ tho remark was 
made by one who can judge better than 
most of us.” 

“That's your opinion, John Morgan,” 
replied Evan ; ‘as for mine, let me tell you, 
I happened in Llandilo last Sunday, and I 
went to chapel there, and when I heard 
the singing, says I to myself, ‘ It strikes 
me we go a good bit too fast at Llansawyl.’” 

“ And that’s what 1 should have said,” 
added the miller cautiously, “though I 
don’t want to pretend to more knowledge 
than the schoolmaster.” 

“No one don’t want to pretend, I hope,” 
replied the landlord, “I’m sure John 
Morgan won’t want to stick up himself, or 
his acquaintance, who very like is some 
church-going body, for knowing more about 
fast and slow than they do at Llandilo, 
where they’ve got a real organ with piper, 
and a man to play it.” 

“Well, what’s the use of so much 
haggling ?” cried the schoolmaster ; “ have 
your own way, and let some one else beat 
time.” 
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But no one came forward at the 
challenge, and John resumed his office 
with a bad grace. 

“Taint no use,” cried Sally Rees, the 
miller’s daughter, after a few more lines ; 
“neither me nor no one else can keep to- 
gether at this rate: we’re all at sixes and 
sevens. John Morgan, whatever for are 
you in euch a hurry? There’s no one 
waiting for you up the road this wet night.” 

There was a general laugh at this joke, 
to which the schoolmaster responded by 
wheeling round and taking his place 
among the singers. 

“Come, John; come, schoolmaster; don’t 
’ee be huffed,” cried one and another, 
really concerned. when they saw how angry 
he looked. 

Mary stole a timid backward glance at 
him which he did not heed. 

*‘T’m not huffed a bit,” he said, menda- 
ciously; “but if I’m to be found fault 


|| with every minute, I'd best clear out for a 


better man.” 

The rest of the proceedings were not 
very cheerful ; every one, except the red- 
: faced landlord, felt that they had been too 
‘| hard on the schoolmaster; while as to 
| Mary of Ynysav, she left off singing in 
'} sheer distress, and her eyes kept filling 
with tears. For the last four or five weeks 
‘| she had seen an incomprehensible change 
i! stealing over John, a change for the worse, 
which her wounded pride hoped was per- 
:| ceptible to no one else; but this public 
, display of temper over a trifling and by no 
;| means unusual occurrence, seemed to mark 
‘| an epoch in his deterioration which every 
She dreaded to think 
| what might be coming next. 

The choir dispersed, shouting “ good 
‘| nights” and good-natured cautions to one 
i; another out of the damp darkness, and 
‘| Mary found herself walking as usual with 
‘| John Morgan. It was a golden oppor- 
|| tunity for courting, such an opportunity as 
, John had often longed fer; but now it had 


‘| been granted, he did not come and walk 


‘| near Mary, or draw her half-resisting hand 
|| through his arm, or offer to hold her um- 
{} brella over her;*he marched sullenly on 
through the splashing puddles for a hun- 
dred yards or so, and it was Mary who 
broke the sileuce. 

“It was real uasty of Evan Rees,” she 
began timidly, ‘‘to speak as he did, but you 
mustn’t brood over it, John. They know 
you're better at the music than they are, 
aud that’s why they try to put themselves 
up, and you down.” 





“They can set me and themselves how 
they like and where they like,’ replied 
John ungraciously. ‘“They’re a set of fools.” 

“ Nay, John, don’t go for to call names, 
that won’s mend matters; let’s think no 
more about it.” 

‘** Who said I was thinking about it? I 
wouldn’t waste a thought on the whole 
blessed crew.” 

‘Well, if you are not worrying about that 
you are about something else,” persisted 
Mary. 

She had hovered for weeks on the brink 
of this explanation, and her voice sounded 
strange to herself as she began it. 

“ ]’m sure you've got something on your 
mind,” she said with an effort. “I heard 
it in your voice when you met me at the 
corner to-night; I saw it in your face in 
the chapel ; and I can tell it by all your 
ways.” 

“TI don’t know what you mean, Mary,” 
he replied, trying to speak naturally, and 
so to dismiss an unpleasant subject. 
“ There’s nothing in my face or voice that 
I know of.” 

‘* Then there’s something you don’t know 
of, and, what’s more, there’s been something 
about you that’s troubled me a good bit 
back. I may just as well speak up while 
I’m about it. You're no more like what 
you were at harvest time than chalk is 
like cheese.” 

Perhaps Mary hoped that an appeal of 
this sort from so reticent a person as 
herself, under such favourable circum- 
stances, might touch the truant and reclaim 
him; but if she had such a hope, it was 
disappointed. 

They had reached the foot of the 
Ynysau field lane. John stood still. 

“T suppose you wouldn’t be frightened, 
Mary,” he said hesitatingly, “if you was to 
go up the hill alone for once.” 

Mary saw in a moment that her long- 
prepared speech had fallen on deaf ears, 
and she bitterly resented the humiliation. 

“ Frightened!” she cried. ‘Not I! 
I leave it to such silly-headed things as 
the Minister’s Eleanor to be frightened o’ 
nothing.” 

She had thrown down the glove. 

“There’s no need to bring in anyone 
else’s name as I can see,” replied John, 
taking it up. “If you arn’t frightened, 
you arn’t, and it doesn’t matter about other 
people ; and if you arn’t afraid of going 
alone, I’ve got a word to speak with the 
Minister ; and if I’m not there in a few 
minutes it'll be too late for him.” 
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“Minister!” exclaimed Mary derisively. 
“ You've got no word to speak with Master 
Davies that wouldn’t keep till to-morrow 
or next week, or next year, for the matter 
of that. I should ha’ thought you were 
above making them sort of pretences.” 

“You don’t know all my business,” said 
John, with an imprudent effort to justify 
himself. “Why should I make pre- 
tences $” 

“Ah! why indeed? That’s best known 
to yourself, There ain’t much need to ask 
why you’re so changed since harvest time. 
If yon silly, dressed-up girl hadn’t come to 
Master Davies’s, you wouldn’t look about 
for reasons to go there instead of coming 
up to Ynysau and eating your porridge 
comfortably in the chimney corner.’ 

“T suppose you're jealous,” said John, 
with a half laugh. ‘I never thought to 
see you jealous after the way you put me 
off last time I talked to you.” 

“Jealous!” she retorted quickly. ‘ Not 
I, If you want to go and talk to 
the Minister’s Eleanor, and say all over 
again to her what you've said to me 
half a dozen times—go! I don’t want 
to keep you. Did I ever say I wanted 
you? Did I ever make any promise all the 
times you’ve asked me? NotI; andI’m 
glad I held back now. [I tell you, there 
was always that about you I couldn't 
make up my mind to take. Only, if you 
are going to take up with someone else, 
you might have chosen one that’s re- 
spectable.” 

“Mary Rees,” interrupted John hotly, 
“have a care what you're saying. I make 
no answer to what you say of me, though 
you wouldn’t have me when I asked you; 
but if you can’t let them alone that does no 
harm beyond being better-looking and 
pleasanter company than you are yourself, 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“ There, there, John Morgan, that'll do. 
lll leave shame to them that has something 
to be ashamed of, there’s none so blind as 
those that won’t see. It isn’t hard to 
deceive the Minister, nor yet Mrs. Davies, 
else they’d both have guessed why Mr. 
Gwynne comes hanging about their house, 
and why she goes sneaking out after dusk. 
No, John Morgan, you'll get no good by 
going after her, and you know it—not that 
I want you ”—this final reiteration seemed 
necessary —“ for I tell you now that I won’t 
ever walk with you again, and don’t you 
have the impudence to show your face 
any more up at Ynysau.” And with these 
concluding remarks, Mary set her face up- 





hill, and strode steadily away into the black 
darkness, taking no notice of John’s attempt 
to answer. 

Her heart was very sore, and her face 
was very hot. The rain which streamed 
down it did not cool it, and the tears which 
mingled with the rain did not ease her 
trouble, for poor Mary could hardly imagine 
a future for herself in which John the 
schoolmaster should never be seen any 
more at Ynysau. 

As to John, he stood and hesitated for a 
few moments whether or not he should 
follow her. He had deserved her anger, he 
knew; and he knew, too, that though he had 
bidden her be ashamed, he had much more 
to be ashamed of than she had; in fact, 
he knew that he was in the wrong alto- 
gether ; yet the result of his deliberation 
was that he went on to the Minister’s 
house, and tried to forget all about Mary 
of Ynysau, her wounded pride, and her 
very natural indignation. 





CHRONICLES OF THE ISLE OF 
MAN. 


THE inhabitants of the adjacent island 
of Great Britain may be said to regard the 
‘Isle of Man” with curiously mingled 
feelings. To some it appears remote and 
friendless, if not precisely melancholy and 
slow ; a distant islet planted among tem- 
pestuous seas, noted chiefly for cats with- 
out tails, and for halfpence which, although 
not quite in the same predicament, have a 
curious arrangement on the “tail” side of 
the coin, where familiar Britannia is re- 
placed by the three legs of man. To others, 
again, the island suggests something almost 
too familiar and hackneyed, the resort of 
countless excursionists and holiday makers, 
chiefly from the manufacturing districts, 
who make a kind of summer fair about its 
shores. 

But there are times when the island is 
quiet enough, and with its wild hills and 
secluded valleys, its pleasant wooded glens 
and cliffs hung with verdure, its bold head- 
lands and wild coast scenes, forms a region 
full of interest, where old-world traditions 
and superstitions still linger. Here is a 
kingdom to itself, with its own laws, its 
own institutions; a happy, ideal kind of 
community, where the tax-gatherer never 
calls, and the exciseman is unknown. To 
be sure the island acknowledges, to some 
extent, the authority of the British Parlia- 
ment. Such statutes as are expressly en- 
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acted to apply to the Isle of Man have the 
force of law ; but it is only after they have 
been proclaimed by the Tynwald Court 
from the Tynwald Hill, proclaimed to north 
and south, and east, and west, both in the 
common English speech, and in that more 
ancient Manx language which still remains 
a spoken tongue The Manx is, indeed, a 
dialect akin to Gaelic, and is evidence of 
the close connection of the ancient people 
of the island with the dwellers on the 
adjacent coasts of Ireland, of Galloway, 
and of those western isles and shores of 
Scotland, once peopled by the Gael and 
where he still lingers. 

There was a time, perhaps, when Man 
was deemed an integral part of Britain ; it 
is the Monan of the Welsh, and their 
chronicles affirm that it once formed a part 
of the Kingdom of North Wales. And in 
this chosen island, it is said, once flourished 
the flower of Celtic poetry and civilisation. 
Here Diuids, Bards, and Ovates held their 
solemn assemblies, and the pure and noble 
mysteries of Druidism were celebrated 
long after the neighbouring coasts were 
shrouded in the gloom of barbaric invasion. 
But those days have left no trace hehind 
them, unless possibly in the numerous 
stone circles found all about the island, 
which tradition ascribes to the Druids. 
But in ancient stone monuments of all 
kinds the island is conspicuously rich : rude 
stone pillars, kistvaens, and sepulchral 
remains of all kinds abound in every direc- 
tion, and no doubt Gael and Cymry were 
p eceded by other races, which have left 
only such scanty memorials of their 
existence. 

But the existing institutions of the 
island seem to be moulded in Scandinavian 
form, modified by Gaelic and other in- 
fluences. Such is the division of the island 
into sheadings, each with its Coroner as 
chief officer, corresponding to the Saxon 
Sheriff, and its lagmen or lockmen, as 
representatives of the community at large. 
The parishes, with their wide limits, cut up 
into numerous treens or townships, rather 
resemble those of the ancient Northumbrian 
Kingdom; and their names — generally 
Kirk somebody, the somebody usually being 
a Celtic saint—seem also due to North- 
umbrian influences. The parish officials, 
the Captain and Samner—Chaucer’s Sump- 
nour—are Scandinavian enough; but the 
Moar is clearly of Gaelic origin, and is 
probably the ancient accountant of the 
Village. 

The organisation of the governing powers 





again seems purely Scandinavian. The 
Tynwald Court, the House of Keys, the 
Deemsters, or Judges—these all have un- 
questionable Danish features ; and the two 
chief sections of the island—its shires, so 
to speak, of north and south—originate, it 
is said, from the first Norwegian conquest 
of the island, an event which happened at 
the same time as, and had similar results 
to, the Norman conquest in England. 
For the Northmen took all the best land 
which was in the south part of the island, 
while they permitted the vanquished Manx- 
men to settle in the north, where there was 
much barren land, with wastes and bogs. 

Before the Norwegian conquest, how- 
ever, the Danes had established themselves 
as rulers over the island. It was early in 
the tenth century that a Danish horde 
descended upon Man, under their chief, 
Orry, whose grave on the hill-side above 
Laxey is still to be seen. But between 
Dane and Celt there was no inveterate 
antipathy. They had a common feeling, 
too, against the “Sawxen.” The rule of 
the Danes seems to have been acquiesced 
in complacently enough by the Manxmen ; 
their piracies brought wealth to the island, 
and they kept all other robbers at a 
distance. 

In the middle of the eleventh century— 
about the time when William of Normandy 
was mustering his hosts for the invasion of 
Evgland—Godred, son of Cynric, was on 
the throne of Man; a terrible and cruel 
man, who was hated both by the Manxmen 
and his own Danish chiefs. A warrior 
from Iceland, of Norse origin, one Godred 
Crovan, who had followed King Harold 
Hardrada to England, and had witnessed 
the destruction of the King and his army 
at Stanford Bridge, had taken refuge in 
the Isle of Man. The keen-eyed warrior 
saw how unpopular was the Monarch of 
Man, and determined to supersede him. 
He went back to Norway to gather a force 
for the enterpriss ; but before he returned 
the other Godred had died, and his son 
Fingal reigned in his stead. Now Fingal 
was the very opposite to his father, and « 
splendid and noble youth, beloved by al 
the island, and especially by the Gaelic 
people, to whom his name seemed to pro- 
mise a reversion to the glories of the old 
half-mythic Kings of their own race. Thus 
the Norwegian chief. found the whole 
island in arms against him. A great battle 
was fought, but the invaders won the day ; 
the beloved Fingal was slain; and the 
island was at the mercy of the victors. 
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Thus the Icelander became the founder of 
a line of Norwegian Kings, who conquered 
the Hebrides, and annexed them to Man, 
making the whole a Kingdom, sometimes 
independent, sometimes tributary to the 
Crown of Norway. 

With certain gaps and many struggles 
between rival claimants, the Norwegian 
line ran on, holding Man firmly enough, 
but the Hebrides by an uncertain tenure. 
Now a powerful chief, like Summerled of 
Argyle, claimed the isles, threatened to con- 
quer Man itself. Again some hard-hitting 
King of Man reclaimed the western isles 
and plundered the coast of Scotland—of 
Ireland too, perhaps—and gained much re- 
nown and booty. There is one Harold, a 
popular Prince, who visited the Court of 
Henry the Third, and was knighted there. 
Then hesailed to Norroway, was well received 
by King Haco, married a beautiful Princess 
of the Royal house, and set out with his 
galleys adorned with bright streamers and 
flashing shields, in joy and triumph to his 
native island. But the Royal ship was 
wrecked on the Redland: the Prince and 
his beautiful bride were drowned. From 
that time nothing went well in Man. A 
brother, Reginald, succeeded—a youth of 
wild passions and evil life. He, having 
only reigned a month, was succeeded by 
another brother, after a general hurly- 
burly ; but this one was the last of the line, 
and when he died childless a few years 
after, there was an end of the Royal house 
of Man. 

Tn the confusion which followed Man was 
glad to acknowledge the supremacy of King 
Alexander the Third of Scotland. But the 
Scottish Thane, appointed Governor of the 
island, proved so rapacious and grasping 
that the Manxmen rebelled, and, surround- 
ing the slender Scotch garrison, threatened 
to put them to the sword. Here, however, 
the Bishop interfered and persuaded the 
islanders not to take advantage of their 
numbers, but to fight fair, choosing thirty 


| champions from among them to encounter 


the same number of Scots; the question 
of independence or submission to abide the 
result, The combatants met in a valley 
between two mountains, and the combat 
lasted from nine in the morning till sunset, 
when the last of the Manxmen fell, leav- 
ing four of the Scotch alive to claim the 
victory. The obnoxious Thane, however, 
was numbered among the slain, which was 
something to be thankful for in the midst 
of disaster. 

To the Scottish King, Man owes, it is 





said, its familiar cognizance of the three 
legs arranged in tripod method. Before 
his time the island emblem had been the 
Norwegian galley, afterwards adopted by the 
Lords of the Isles, But the Scottish connec- 
tion was never popular in Man, and, indeed, 
brought nothing but trouble to the island 
in connection with the wars of Baliol and 
Bruce. So troublesome were the islanders 
to their monarchs, that, in the reign of 
Edward the Third, we find the English 
King making an agreement with his 
brother of Scotland that in the event of 
Ireland rebelling against England, or 
Man against Scotland, neither of the 
Kings should give support to the rebels 
against the other. 

Bat about this time a new claimant 
appeared for the crown of Man. The old 
Norwegian Kings had left behind them 
certain descendants on the female side, one 
of whom, styling herself Offrica de Con- 
naught, “heir of the Isle of Man,” had 
conveyed her shadowy rights by formal 
deed to Sir Simon Montacute. The grant 
was probably worthless in its origin, but it 
was made valuable by subsequent events. 
Resident at the Court of King Edwsrd was 
a certain Mary de Waldeheof, descended 
from the ancient Royal house of Man. 
A marriage was arranged between this 
lady and Sir William Montacute, the 
son of old Sir Simon, so as to unite 
these two unsubstantial claims ; and, by 
the aid of the King, Sir William was 
enabled to lead an expedition to the island, 
and, after a desperate struggle, he suc- 
ceeded in driving out the Scotch, and was 
crowned King of Man, with the apparent 
goodwill of the islanders, AD. 1344 

The same Countess aud Queen, his wife, 
is otherwise remarkable as the heroine, 
probably, of the famous legend of the 
Garter, and “ Honi soit qui mal y pense ; ” 
and she also it was who defended the 
Castle of Wark, Northumberland, in 1341, 
against David Bruce and the Scots, when 
King Edward raised the siege in person 
and became violently enamoured of the 
rescued Countess. 

But apart from the dignity of the king- 
ship, Montacute got little out of his 
island. The enormous cost of his expedi- 
tion compelled him to mortgage the 
revenues of the island to Anthony de Bee, 
Bishop of Durham, who held them during 
his life. The second Earl of Salisbury, 
however, recovered his rights, but sold 
them speedily to William de Scrope, Earl 
of Wilts, who was beheaded by Henry the 
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Fourth, and then the Kingdom of Man 
was held to be forfeited to the Crown. 

It was soon granted to the Percys, but 
as soon forfeited by their fal], and then the 
crown of Man was assigned to Sir John 
Stanley, who probably never visited his 
dominions. 

John, the second of the Stanley 
dynasty, was duly crowned on the Tyn- 
wald Hill, and seems to have acknowledged 
the ancient rights of the islanders in a way 
that secured their attachment to his 
dynasty. 

In the reign of Henry the liighth the 
Stanleys abandoned the formal title of 
King of Man, in prudent respect to the 
jealous temper of the English monarch. 
But whether as Kings or Lords of Man the 
Stanleys’ rule was not unpopular in the 
island, and the line ran on in general peace 
and prosperity till the days of the Civil 

ars. 

Under James, Earl of Derby, the island 
held out for the Royal cause, till long after 
that cause was hopeless, The brave 
Countess, who had defended Lathom 
House so gallantly, after its surrender 
joined her husband on the island. The 
unhappy Earl, accompanied by the Gov- 
ernor and some three hundred Manxmen, 
sailed for the mainland, and marched across 
the country to join the forces of Charles 
the Second, then on the march from 
Scotland. 

After the disastrous defeat of Worcester, 
the Earl was taken prisoner, and after- 
wards executed at Bolton. 

In his last letter to his wife he pointed 
out to her how useless it would be to con- 
tinue the struggle, and urged her to make 
the best terms she could for herself with 
the Parliament. Resistance, indeed, against 
the whole power of England, was utterly 
hopeless, and Countess Charlotte made 
overtures for surrender. 

The forces of the island, with ten war- 
ships, were then under the command of 
Captain William Christian, who, on the 
appearance of the Parliamentary forces, 
made haste to surrender and make his 
peace with the Parliament. Possibly the 
Countess might have made better terms 
had the Wanxmen been more enthusiastic 
in her defence ; but, as it was, she obtained 
a safe conduct for herself and her childreu 
into Holland. 

Under the Commonwealth the island 
was granted to bold Fairfax, but it does 
not seem that he ever took possession 
of the government. At the Restoration 





the Stanley dynasty was restored. And 
now Charles, the reigning Earl, took a 
cruel revenge upon William Christian, 
who was arraigned upon a charge of 
treason against Countess Charloite, in sur- 
rendering to the Commonwealth. 

William Christian, whose memory is 
still preserved among the Manx as Illiam 
Dhoan or Brown William, was not, per- 
haps, a very heroic character, but his 
unhappy fate—for he was shot on Hango 
Hill, in pursuance of a hasty sentence of 
the Deemsters—has secured the sympathies 
of succeeding generations, and the island 
Muse has celebrated his hard lot in 
numerous ballads, and it was noted with 
secret satisfaction that a blight seemed to 
rest upon all those in the island who were 
connected with the murder of Christian, 
and that their families died out in the next 
generation, or came to utter destitution. 

It is curious, too, to remark that the 
former fate attended the main stem of the 
house of Stanley—the sons of Earl Charles 
leaving no issue—so that none of the 
present inheritors of the honours of the 
house of Stanley are descended from the 
slayer of Christian. 

When the last King Stanley died in 
1730, the royalties of Man were inherited 
by the Duke of Athole, grandson of one of 
tke daughters of the heroic Charlotte of 
Lathom ; no insignificant dower, for the 
royalties of Man were eventually sold to the 


British Government for sums exceeding half || 


a million of pounds sterling. 

The British Government was anxious 
to acquire the lordship of Man, not so 
much to round off the dominions of the 
Crown, as on account of the loss to the 
Customs revenue which was caused by the 


heavy smuggling carried on between the || 


island and the mainland. Foreign mer- 


chants took up their abode in the towns of || 
Man ; foreign ships frequented its ports; || 


fast-sailing luggers hovered here and there, 
all engaged in the smuggling trade. 

From one part or another of the cliffs 
that border the island, a vast panorama of 
all the neighbouring coasts is revealed. 
The Welsh hills are outlined against the 
distant sky-line; the mountains of lake- 
land shine radiant as the sun declines ; the 
green plains of the Solway are spread out 
like a map with fields and dells shaded in ; 
and then come the rugged shores of Scot- 
land, with the bold, stern cliffs of Galloway 
stretching round so as to almost join hands 
with the dark bold outlines of the Irish 
coast. 
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Here was an ideal spot for the 
smugglers’ home—-the island in the centre 
of the web—ard at every point of that 
wide range of coasts the smuggler might 
rely on willing help and a hearty welcome, 
with little to fear from the scattered 
revenue officers. 

As you approach Douglas from the sea, 
the old town is seen nestling under the 
south headland, while the new town, bright 
and cheerful, rises terrace over terrace, on 
the northern heights. Between the two, 
and overlooking the whole, stands stately 
Castle Mona, built by the fourth Duke of 
Athole, as the chief seat of his princely 
state. Since the lordship of the island 
changed hands the castle has been con- 
verted into an hotel. But the ancient seat 
of government was, and still remains at 
Castletown ; and in a convenient nook, 
divided from Castletown Bay by a narrow 
isthmus, is Derby Haven, where the 
Princes of the house of Stanley were wont 
to land when they visited their island 
dominions. 

Here the gallant Cavalier James built a 
round tower during the Civil Wars, to pro- 
tect the landing; and on the adjacent 
sands of Castletown, races and rustic sports 
would often be held in honour of the visits 
of Man’s Royalties. 

“Tt may not harmonise well,” writes a 
local historian, with somewhat savage sar- 
casm, ‘‘ with the airs which the Cockneys 
give themselves, to find that the great 
race about which they all for a time lose 
their senses, was founded on the peaceful 
shores of Castletown Bay.” 

Yes, there was a Derby race, for which 
the Earl of Derby for the time being gave 
the prize, about which, no doubt, the Manx 
wagered and grew excited, although no 
doubt in a more dignified manner than the 
Cockneys of a later age, while Epsom was 
only noted for its Spa and the gay vale- 
tudinarians who paraded about its Pamp- 
room. 

Dark and grey is Castletown now as of 
old, among its darker limestone rocks, with 
its castle still more sombre towering above. 
This is the once famous Rushen Castle, 
with scanty remains of Rushen Abbey in 
the vicinity, the scene of the murder, a 
justifiable homicide, if you like, of the 
wicked King Reginald by the good Knight, 
Ivar. Tradition ascribes the original 
foundation of the castle to the Danes; 
and it is said to resemble the Castle of 
Elsinore, which Hamlet has made famous ; 
and, notwithstanding its modern uses as 





a prison, it still retains an air of almost 
ferocious grandeur. The Abbey is an 
offshoot of Furness Abbey in Lancashire, 
the latter being much favoured by certain 
Kings of Man who willed that their bones 
should rest among the fraternity of that 
famous foundation. 

Still coasting in the same direction round 
the island, we reach Port Saint Mary, a 
little fishing town, and Spanish Head, with 
its bold precipices three hundred feet or 
more in height. On Spanish Head, it is 
said, at that uncertain period known as 
“ages ago,” a vessel was wrecked, the sole 
survivor being the founder of the famous 
race of stubbins or tail-less cats. And from 
what part of the world that lost vessel 
hailed no man can say, unless it were one 
of the Spanish Armada. 

Beyond Spanish Head lies the island of 
the Calf of Man, its precipitous sides 
haunted by sea birds, and its interior 
peopled by rabbits. Once upon a time, 
however, there dwelt a hermit on the isle, 
the ruins of whose hut are still to be seen. 
This was no religious anchorite vowed to 
a holy life, but a certain Thomas Bushel— 
we have met the gentleman before among 
the mines of Cardiganshire—once a servant 
of the great philosopher, but less illustrious 
Chancellor, Lord Bacon. ‘In obedience 
to my late lord’s philosophical advice,” 
writes Master Bushe!), ‘‘I resolved to make 
a perfect experiment upon myself, for the 
obtaining of a long and healthy life.” And 
to attain this end he lived three years on 
the Culf of Man, enjoying a parsimonious 
diet of herbs, oil, mustard, and honey. 

Rounding the Calf of Man, we come to 
a wild romantic coast-line, studded with 
dark and dangerous reefs of rocks, and 
after passing Port Erin, once enriched by 
the trade with Ireland, there is hardly a 
break in the rocky wall till we reach the 
harbour of Peel with its famous old ruined 
castle occupying the whole of the rocky 
islet dedicated to Saint Patrick. Enclosed 
within the broken wall of the castle, are the 
ruins of the Cathedral church and an 
ancient round tower of the Irish pattern, 
with the mound of an older castle still. 
There is no more venerable and hallowed 
site than this Patrick’s Holm all the island 
round, hallowed and haunted too, For if 
Saint Patrick himself raised the first 
beginnings of the church, and early Irish 
saints are answerable for the round tower, 
are not the castle ruins haunted by that 
terrible spectre, the Mough dy Dhoo, or 
big black dog of Peel? Once a soldier 
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followed the black dog to his lair. The 
man returned indeed, but never spoke 
again, never could reveal the awful secrets 
of the subterranean world he had visited, 
and died soon after frozen with terror. 

Then there is the ancient crypt beneath 
the Cathedral, which tradition affirms to 
have been the prison cell of Eleanor, 
Duchess of Gloucester, wife of the good 
Duke Humphrey, accused of witchcraft 
against King Henry the Sixth ; she had 
made a wax model of the King, it was 
said, according to the rules of the black art, 
so that whatever evil she might practise 
on the image, should be experienced by its 
representative in the flesh. And so after 
standing wrapped in a sheet in old Saint 
Paul’s with a candle in her hand to do her 
penance, the Duchess was handed over 
to Sir John Stanley to be conveyed to his 
Kingdom in the Isle of Man. In this 
desolate prison-house, within the then 
strong castle of Peel, the unhappy woman 
passed the rest of her life. An old Manx 
ballad makes her say : 

Full nineteen years in sorrow thus I spent 
Without one hour or minute of content. 

The actual term of her imprisonment, till 
death released her, was not so long, butlong 
enough for such alife of misery. The crypt 
is haunted by the ghost of the unhappy 
woman, of course; and every night, if one 
has the courage to listen, she may be heard 
to ascend the winding stair and to beat 
against the doorway of her prison to 
the accompaniment of dismal cries and 
lamentations. 

The existence of the old Cathedral on 
Patrick’s Holm has given rise to the im- 
pression that the island should bear the 
name of Sodor, and that hence is derived 
the title of the Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
But this title is a survival from the days 
when the island was ruled by its Norwe- 
gian Kings along with the Hebrides, or 
the Western Islands ; the southernmost of 
which, “insule sodorenses,” were united 
to the Bishopric of Man, owning as metro- 
politan the Archbishop of Drontheim in 
Norway. 

When Peel is once passed there is no- 
thing of much interest to be met with on 
the western coast of the island, which from 
that point seems dull and flat, and sparsely 
inhabited. But, as we round the Point of 
Ayre, Ramsey Bay, with its red cliffs, comes 
in sight, a fine roadstead for ships of any 
burden when westerly gales are blowing. 
And there lies the pleasant town of Ram- 
sey, the capital of the northern part of the 





island, with its pier and harbour, and its 
steamers plying to the opposite coast of 
England. Then comes Maughold Head, 
named after the saint of that name, a 
disciple of Saint Patrick. Saint Maughold in 
his early years had been a wicked Irish 
Prince, but coming to a due sense of his 
iniquities through the preaching of Saint 
Patrick, he determined to renounce the 
world altogether, and put to sea in a 
wicker boat—a coracle, no doubt—resigned 
to go where winds aud waves might waft 
him. These brought him round to the 
eastern coast of Man, and, choosing the 
most inaccessible part of the coast for a 
landing place, he went ashore. Where the 
saint landed sprang up a fountain, which 
bursts from the north-west side of the 
headland, and is still a resort of pilgrims. 

Then comes Laxey Bay and village, the 
latter at the entrance of a pleasant glen 
surrounded by hills, on the sides of which 
are to be found many rude monuments of 
earlier races in stone and earth mounds— 
notably a fine cairn, called King Orry’s 
grave, which tradition assigns, and pro- 
bably with truth, to the bones of the first 
of the Danish Princes of the island. 

There follows a succession of creeks and 
bays, with a pleasant smiling upland 
country beyond ; fields, villages, hamlets, 
in pleasant confusion, with quaint church 
spires and white villas gleaming from 
wooded slopes, with dark mountain ridges 
as abackgronnd. And this brings us once 
more to Douglas Bay, and we may take 
leave of the island 

Dear Ellan Vannin, 

And thy green hills by the sea, 
with that regret which natives and visitors 
alike experience as its outlines are lost to 
sight in the hazy distance. 


THE SEASIDE IN WINTER. 


Ir would be extremely difficult to find a 
place where dulness reigns more supreme 
than in the average seaside health resort 
during the winter months. 

Torquay, Bournemouth, Brighton, and 
few other places, are exceptions, it is true, 
although some people have been known to 
gently hint that even those lands of 
crutches and bath-chairs are rather tame at 
the period of the year when many walks 
and drives are injudicious—if not impos- 
sible, 

Singularly enough, there are, as a rule, 
far less amusements—concerts, lectures, 
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and the like—in a winter health resorts 
than could be obtained within easy access 
of the visitor’s home. The inhabitants 
imagine that the natural attractions of 
their town are quite sufficient to prevent 
weariness, which—if it may be said with- 
out offence—is a great mistake. 

Even the prettiest scenery quickly palls, 
and the appetite is soon cloyed if it is 
taken in too large a dose ; the visitor looks 
at the “splendid views,” and the ‘“‘ magni- 
ficent sea frontage,” with as great a sense 
of boredom as that with which he was wont 
to regard the humble hedge-row in front 
of his own suburban residence. 

But in winter resorts business is kept 
going ; and one can go to church or chapel 
without being frozen to the marrowbone by 
a beggarly array of empty seats. 

How different is it in those places where 
the summer season is everything! Many 
health resorts in the North, for example, 
are patronised largely by toilers in the busy 
centres of manufacture; and, as these 
people rarely think of going to the seaside 
except in June, July, or August, such 
places as Blackpool, Southport, and portions 
of the Isle of Man, are literally “to let” 
during the winter months. The same state 
of affairs is, indeed, common in every 
watering-place which has only the summer 
season. 

In summer, it is sometimes difficult for 
paterfamilias to meet with the conven- 
tional announcement, “Apartments to 
let;” but in winter this would stare at 
him from every parlour window in the 
town, together with the suggestive com- 
panion, “ Lodgings to let;” which, for 
obvious reasons, is rarely seen in summer. 
The general appearance of the houses, too, 
is not without significance. Windows and 
blinds agree in that they are dirty; steps 
and door-plates sadly need cleaning ; and, 
here and there, if the weather be fine, the 
landlord may be seen standing at the 
door calmly smoking his pipe, with that 
air of enjoyment which only inward satis- 
faction—and good tobacco—can produce. 
Now he is, very properly, the captain of 
the ship ; but in summer, when business is 
brisk, he hardly ranks as first mate—in 
other words, he takes a subsidiary position. 
Whoever heard of the landlord of a sea- 
side boarding-house? Nobody. The 
landlady is the responsible person, the 
ruler of the establishment ; the landlord 
does not get an opportunity of ruling 
until there is nobody to rule. In summer 
he is the “Munoz of private life, the 





titular lord and master ; the carver, house- 
steward, and humble husband of the | 
occupier of the dingy throne.” 

Everything about the place is in entire 
keeping with that deserted appearance of 
the railway station which strikes one upon 
arrival. The morning trains from town 
which were awaited with such interest by a 
large number of touters from hotels and 
boarding-houses, with their ‘‘ comfortable 
apartments” and “ fine views of the sea,” 
are missing. So, too, are the cabmen and 
the itinerant hangers-on. What they do 
in winter is a mystery; their summer 
occupation is decidedly gone ; for not two 
visitors arrive in the course of a week. 

The streets are deserted, shops and 
theatres are closed ; and in the direction 
of the sea everything is changed from 
what one is accustomed to. There are no 
suggestions as to its being a ‘pleasant 
morning for a sail,” not because the gentle 
hint about the weather would be less in 
accordance with truth than such obser- 
vations usually are, but because boats and 
boatmen are alike missing. The bathing- 
machines, too, are stranded high and dry, 
far from the reach of the waves. Bathe ! 
Ugh! The thought almost makes one 
shudder. Then, even in the first compre- 
hensive survey, one misses the top of the 
funnel of a steamboat which used to peep 
over the end of the pier, as if looking for 
passengers, and the white sails of the 
yachts, which so pleasantly filled in the 
background and relieved the monotony. 
The sands present a new aspect, and one 
is conscious of the absence of many “ com- 
mon objects of the seaside.” Where are 
Edwin and Angelina? The children who 
would persist in making their sand-house 
too near the water? The people who spent 
most of their time reading yellow-backed 
novels? The temperance orators and the 
evangelists? The niggers and the Italian 
girls? Not to mention Punch and Judy, 
and a score of others. 

This thought inevitably suggests itself as 
one’s eye wanders along the stretch of bare 
sand, relieved here and there by the flotsam 
and jetson of the waves; here a great 
patch of pretty seaweed ; there a bottle, 
around which a sentimentalist—with vivid 
recollections of certain harrowing tales from 
the sea—might weave a thrilling romance, 
until he discovered that it was but a dis- 
carded receptacle for stout. 

The pier is deserted, with the exception 
of the old, familiar figure in the rabbit- 
hutch at the entrance. Instead of raking 
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in heaps of pennies, he is now steadily 
puffing away at a short, black pipe, and 
reading a newspaper at least a week old. 

There is in this neighbourhood only one 
man whom the ‘‘season” does not seem to 
affect. Need it be said that the man in 
question is the bluff old tar, whose sole 
duty seems to consist in tapping the 
barometer at regular intervals, and in 
taking the deepest interest in the weather ? 
He is just the same in any seaside place, 
and at any period of the year. 

The churches and chapels, which are 
uncomfortably crowded in the “season,” 
now present a dismal appearance, owing to 
the long array of empty pews, and the few 
people who attend only serve to render 
the contrast’ between summer and winter 
the more glaring. If the inhabitants of a 
seaside resort attended worship as rarely 
in winter as they do in summer, the 
churches and chapels might almost as well 
be “closed during the winter months,” an 
announcement which one sees in every 
direction : on the doors of the theatres, 
of the Ayuarium, of one half of the shops ; 
and, just as asmall joke in the Law Courts 
goes a very long way, so the visitor takes 
a profound interest in shop windows which, 
at another period of the year, would be 
passed by without a second glance, 

In the summer there is a surfeit of those 
articles which are only to be found at the 
seaside ; now, very few of them can be 
seen, and those which are visible can be 
purchased at a (comparatively) low rate. 
The prices of all commodities undergo 
great fluctuations in seaside towns. 

After the “season” is over is emphati- 
cally the time to buy, so far as cheapness 
is concerned, for, in the spring, upon every- 
thing—from a needle to a pair of sand- 
shoes —is imposed a sort of Air and 
Water Tax of twenty-five per cent., which 
is not taken off until the last of the visitors 
has departed. 

From a pecuniary point, then, during 
the ‘‘season” is not the time to visit a 
health resort, more especially if the visitor 
has a horror of meeting all the acquain- 
tances whom he sees every day in the City. 

Let such a man choose a summer resort 
where there is a small resident population, 
and where the air is not too strong in 
winter ; lethim visit itthree months afcterthe 
season is over, and he will have the supreme 
satisfaction—for those who like this sort 
of thing—of having the town almost to 
himself. He can certainly stroll up and 
down the pier with as much ease and con- 





tent as if it belonged to him ; he can have 
his walks and drives with as much solitude 
as if he were in his own park ; he can go 
anywhere and everywhere without being 
troubled with the presence of the town 
acquaintance or the cheap-tripper ; and— 
crowning comfort of all—he can worship at 
church with almost precisely the same 
advantage as if he had one built for his 
own use. 

The whole town is, in short, deserted ; 
and the feelings of the average visitor who 
ventures to go to the seaside in winter are 
precisely analogous to those experienced 
when one is cooped up—by rain—in a smal! 
hotel in the Lake District. Gloom reigns 
everywhere, and the dulness is simply in- 
tolerable. If a man could put up with it 
for more than two or three days, he could 
be tolerably happy under any circumstances, 
even as the Speaker of a Parliamentary 
Debating Society, or the Chairman of a 
haggling Highway Board. 

At most seaside resorts, there is but one 
attraction in winter, and that can only be 
seen under certain conditions. 

It is true that the splendour of the sea 
during a gale possesses little charm to many; 


but to most persons it is a magnificent || 


sight. Given a good sea frontage, then 
high tide, when there is a strong gale 
blowing inland, is well worth seeing. 
Well wrapped up, go on the promenade half- 
an-hour or an hour before high tide. 
Above, the sky is dark, perhaps almost 
black, with here and there a light cloud 
which serves to intensify the darkness of 
the others; below, far as the eye can 
reach, is a mass of seething foam, gloriously 
white. Every now and then the wind 
catches the top of one of the large waves, 


breaks it into spray, and dashes it into | 


your face with a force that makes you 
blink, and nestle your chin under the 
collar of your overcoat; while the great 
billows roll in, break on the shingle, and, 
rushing up to the promenade, leave behind 
them a mass of foam, which, however, is 
soon swept onward by the rising tide. 
Already the pier-head is beaten over by 


the wild, angry sea; but the waters rise | 


higher and higher, till it is almost buried, 
and one can catch only occasional glimpses 
of it. 

Such a scene is the only inducement to 
visit most seaside resorts in winter. 
course, in many places, the nature of the 
climate renders them unsuitable for winter 
residence. There are some, however, 10 
which this is scarcely the case; yet no 
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effort is made to attract visitors. Tne 
lodging-house keepers—those convenient 
butts of the humorist—and a few of the 
shopkeepers are the only inhabitants of 
the town. As soon as the season is over, 
these persons have nothing to do but 
count up the proceeds of the brief period 
during which they made hay, and await 
with patience the next year’s harvest. 
They, together with the permanent officials 
about the place, have no dealings with 
visitors during the winter months ; and 
they remain in a passive state until the 
spring. Then everybody bursts into a 
paroxysm of activity. Painters, paper- 
hangers, and decorators set to work in 
good earnest; housekeepers clean down 
their premises and prepare for the harvest; 
shops are opened, theatres re-decorated, 
public improvements effected ; and, amongst 
all the work, the conversation generally 
turns upon one subject—namely, the pros- 
pects of the coming ‘‘ season.” 

The true lodging-house keeper, indeed, 
rarely thinks of anything else when that 
harvest time is coming round ; and thus it 
happens that, when the reader runs down 
to his favourite resort for a few days’ holi- 
day, he will find things pretty much as he 
left them, since the desolation of the 
winter will have given place to the old 
familiar figures, and to the “common objects 
of the seaside.” 





RED TOWERS. 
By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 


Author of “* Gerald,’”’ ** Alexia,” etc., etc. 
——aeeees 


PART I. 


CHAPTER VIII, HOLM. 


ONE morning, ten days later, Celia 
Darrell was standing at her window in 
Holm Lodge, looking out westward. Half 
the view was still veiled by the mists of 
the autumn morning; but the sun was 
slowly winning his way, laying long gold 
rays across the fields, touching the groups 
of great beeches and the oaks which were 
just taking a tint of brown on their green- 
ness, adding colour to the varying autumn 
colours, and making a world of lovely 
light and shadow, except on the south- 
ward slope of the hill, where the “ sable, 
silent, solemn forest ” lay a dark mass, and 
seemed impenetrable even by sunsbine. 
Among the trees, a mile or two away, the 
light had just touched the white spire of 











Holm Church ; beyond it more woods and 
rich green slopes, and then the mist that 
hid the distant hills. 

Celia stood and looked out at this view 
with a faint, lazy smile. Most of the land 
she could see belonged to Paul Romaine, 
and would very soon belong to her; he 
wanted the marriage to come off as soon 
as possible, and she, as she smilingly told 
her aunt, saw no reason for any delay. 
The tiresome business about Vincent had 
given her a certain dislike to Wools- 
borough, and also to any continued de- 
pendence on her aunt, who, in her opinion, 
had not been entirely nice about that. 
The prospect of a good fortune and per- 
fect liberty was very agreeable ; and Paul, 
the necessary drawback to these things, 
was not nearly so bad as such an ap- 
pendage might have been. Celia con- 
sidered the case of a friend of hers who 
had married, for the same reasons, a vulgar 
cotton-spinner of fifty. Of course she 
ruled him, but she was ashamed of him; 
his ignorances were terrible. Now Paul 
might be odd; he might pass as a muff, 
even, among Celia’s sort of men; but he 
was young, good-looking, and a gentleman. 
This was a nicer sort of thing to rule than 
the other. Celia was quite satisfied. She 
was also proud of her own good sense, 
and, by this time, had laughed herself out 
of any lingering trouble about Vincent, 
though she often caught herself thinking 
of him. One cannot have everything in 
this world, she thought very justly ; some 
advantages must be given up for the sake 
of others. A little more of Vincent would 
have been dangerous, it was true; she 
was beginning to understand what love 
might be—a thing to upset all calculations. 
But he was gone ; that painful little excite- 
ment had passed away, and, just as he had 
prophesied, she had laughed and played 
tennis all the week with other people. 

Now she had come with her uncle and 
aunt to Holm; and Paul was at Red 
Towers. He had travelled with them, and 
they had all arrived late last night. It 
was amusing to come back to the same 
country she had visited last autumn, and to 
look at it with such different eyes. Then, 
she had been rather tired and bored with 
everything, though she did not show it 
much ; now, she was quite prepared to be 
pleased. She remembered Colonel Ward 
rather vaguely, as an old bore; he was 
Paul’s best friend, and must be cultivated ; 
especially as her aunt said he was rich, 
and might leave Paul his money. Paul’s 
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house, too, was now a matter of critical 
interest. 

Celia presently went downstairs, in a 
cheerful, practical state of mind, and found 
her uncle, the Canon, enjoying his “ villeg- 
giatura” on the stone steps in front of the 
little house, wearing a straw hat and read- 
ing anovel. Below lay the tennis ground 
in dewy shadow ; below that, the brilliant 
and varied colour of a hedge of dahlias ; 
then a sort of little glen, all grass and oak 
trees; and then the great wood, Alto- 
gether it was a peaceful and pleasant 
retreat. Celia wished her uncle good- 
morning, and stood beside him on the 
steps ; he looked up from his book 
benevolently. 

“ Well, Celia!” he said, “are you thi:k- 
ing, ‘I am monarch of all I survey!’ We 
quite acknowledge it, your aunt and I— 
only don’t turn us out of our house. Holm 
will have new charms when you are seitled 
here.” 

“Thon I hope you mean to be here more 
than once a year,” said Celia, smiling. ‘“I 
have no taste for solitude. I shall want 
you dreadfully.” 

“Don’t let Paul hear that,” said the 
Canon. ‘“ He wants nobody but you.” 

“ Paul is very young,” said Celia. 

“Just the same age, are you not?” 

“ That means nothing.” 

“ By-the-by, is he coming to breakfast ?” 

“No. Colonel Ward wanted him. He 
is coming here afterwards,” 

Rather ill-advised of the worthy Colonel. 
Very funny, Paul’s affection for that old 
fellow,” said Canon Percival thoughtfally. 
“T was quite uneasy, at one time: I 
thought he would turn Paul into as great 
an oddity as himself. I assure you, Celia, 
that if Colonel Ward had had his way, Paul 
would have spent his whole time at Red 
Towers, loitering about with him and his 
dogs. Wouldn’t even have gone to college. 
Most sbsurd, and very wrong; quite 
contrary to his father’s wishes. Well, you 
know, the Colonel doesn’t like me, simply 
because I set my face against all this non- 
sense of keeping the boy shut up, away 
from other young men. It was my duty, 
as Paul’s guardian. Of course, I had no 
more power than Colonel Ward ; but I had 
your aunt on my side. That was a great 
thing.” 

‘* Aunt Flo can do anything with the old 
Colonel, can’t she ?” 

“So she thinks, I don’t know; I hope 
so—for if he can give us any trouble, you 
may be sure that he will, I suspect he 





does not approve of this marriage, [ 
wrote him a long letter about it the other 
day. I thought it was the proper thing to 
do. He has not vouchsafed me an answer.” 

“Bat Paul is his own master now,” 
suggested Celia, 

“ Yes, yes, very true. Bat the Colonel 
can make himself troublesome. He has 
been mixed up so much, do you see, with 
the management of the property.” 

“Oh, I don’t think he will do much 
harm. Now breakfast is ready. Here are 
Aunt Flo and Toto coming to call us.” 

Paul had been having his breakfast 


with Colonel Ward in the dark low dining. | 
room at the Cottage, where the dogs sat | 
up all round and waited for their turn. | 
household arrangements | 
were of the simplest kiud ; they were not | 
unlike those of Dr. Riccabocca, only if | 
possible simpler still, the only servant | 


The Colonel’s 


who lived in the house with him being 


a straight and correct young man named | 


Bartholomew, commonly called Barty, who 
had been a soldier, and might have 
been a Frenchman, from his genius as 
cook, valet, housemaid, and gardener. Not 
that these talents were in requisition every 


day. An old woman, who lived on the com- | 


mon—ugly, clever, and respectable—was 


nominally Colonel Ward’s housekeeper, | 
and spent most of her time at the Cottage. | 


Nothing could be plainer than the little 


old-fashioned rooms, with their well-worn | 
furniture, where the six dogs Jay in a row | 
before the fire in winter, and in their | 


favourite corners in summer, They were 


all one family; the Colonel’s breed of | 


Clumber spaniels was well known in that 
part of the world. 


The uninitiated were wont to see nothing | 
at first but a heap of white, curly, satiny | 


backs and legs, more or less varied with 
golden-brown, half-a-dozen white faces, 
more or less mild, affectionate, melancholy, 
with drooping ears, long and fringed, and 
eyes, light golden brown, so touching in 
their wistful gaze that they might have 
melted the stoniest heart. This collective 
impression was all nonsense, and nothing 
enraged Colonel Ward so much as to hear 
it put into words. 

They were very happy dogs, and their 
characters were just as varied as those of a 
family of children. Besides, they were by 
no means equal in beauty, or in the ap- 
pearance of good brecding, though all 
equally well-bred. Dick and Di, the father 
and mother of the flock, were the perfec- 
tion of Clumber beauty, carrying the 
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“shilling mark” oun their heads which 
stamps the breed. Two of the puppies— 
Jack and Jess—also bore this distinction ; 
but Punch and Judy were unfortunately 
and unaccountably without it. 

The Colonel was ashamed of them, and 
so was Barty ; but Mrs. Perks, the house- 
keeper, gave it as her opinion that they 
were much happier without it. Certain it 
is that they were the most cheerful of 
the party, and full of careless impertinence, 
leaving dignity to their father and mother, 
and melancholy to their more distinguished 
brother and sister, who, especially Jess, were 
of all young dogs the saddest. These dogs 
seemed keenly to feel the responsibilities of 
their position ; they never did anything 
wrong, and their greatness weighed upon 
them. But the flower of the family was 
no doubt Di; she had in consequence the 
best of everything, and none of her com. 
panions dreamed of being jealous, or of 
disputing her pre-eminence. The other 
dogs were sometimes left at home, or shut 
up out of the way. Di was her master’s 
dearest friend ; she slept in his room, and 
he was never seen without her. The thick 
white satin of her coat, with its stiff curl, 
was perfection ; her marks were the right 
shade of brown; her eyes with their 
golden-tinted depths were full of soul and 
tenderness. Dick was very handsome too, 
but he was a heavy, uninteresting dog 
compared with Di. He knew this, no 
doubt; he admired her loyally, like a 
gentleman, and did not resent their 
master’s favouritism, but contented him- 
self with violently snubbing the preten- 
tious Punch, and generally setting a digni- 
fied example to the puppies. 

Paul and the Colonel and this family 
had breakfast very comfortably together, 
Paul’s little Scamp having been left at 
home; the Clumbers were ready to play 
with him out-of-doors, but did not care 
for his company in their own dining-room, 
where each had its own place, Di perched 
on a footstool at her master’s right hand. 
Di had a charmingly high-bred way of 
pretending not to be hungry, aud playing 
with her food: the puppies never could 
imitate this, and Dick ouly tried to seem 
indifferent, betraying his anxiety in his 
eyes. Punch and Judy sometimes had to 
be turned out of the room; then Di 
tossed her head scornfully, and played 
more than ever. 

Colonel Ward was not very cheerful that 
morning ; he was silent and dull. Without 
the delightful behaviour of the dogs, and 





the serene intensity of happiness which 
shone in the face of Paul, the meal would 
have been a dismal one. 

The Colonel’s mind, in fact, was divided 
against itself. He wanted to rejoice with 
his friends—he was a solitary man, and 
had few other friends—but he could not 
yet be reconciled to Paul’s marrying Miss 
Darrell. Besides, there was the danger of 
inconsistency, for he remembered all that 
he had said to Paul on the subject, and 
supposed Paul must remember it too, 
perhaps resent it ; in this he was mistaken. 
Altogether, he was not comfortable in his 
mind, and rather avoided the subject 
till breakfast was nearly over. He had 
quite meant to have a very serious 
and interesting talk with Paul, and had 
asked him to breakfast with this in view ; 
but Paul gave signs of being too frivo- 
lously happy for any sort of business con- 
versation. 

The poor Colonel felt out of tune with 
his surroundings. At last he began : 

 T suppose your engagement is no longer 
a secret }” 

“You are right,” the young man 
answered, ‘Everybody may know now.” 

“Percival thought it necessary to write 
me a grand letter about it the other day,” 
said the Colonel. As he spoke, he threw 
Di a scrap of toast, and smiled at her 
frolics in receiving it. 

Small yelps of impatience came from 
Panch and Judy, and the other puppies 
beat the floor with their tails. Dick alone 
lay motionless, looking at his master, with 
feelings too deep for expression. 

After a pause the Colonel wen on: 

“TI didn’t answer bis letter.” 

* Why not?” said Paul. 

‘*What was I to say? He told me 
nothing that I did not know before, His 
own gratification and Mrs. Percival’s—was 
there any need for describing that? He 
wanted me to write a history about mine— 
rather too much to expect, as any other 
man would have felt. However, it is 
Percival all over—ignoring any view but 
his own. Can’t turn into a humbug, Paul, 
even to please you, or Mrs. Percival 
either.” 

‘We don’t want you to do that,” said 
Paul. ‘‘I dare say Canon Percival’s letter did 
not want an answer. He never said any- 
thing to me about it. It doesn’t matter ; 
you will be civil to them now.” 

“I suppese I must. Not ask them 
here 3—I can’t do that. Neither Mrs, 
Percival nor Miss Darrell would care to 
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come to tea in a kennel, for instance,” 


said the Colonel, looking sharply round at 


his dog-family. 


‘‘You had better ask them, and hear | 


what they say,” said Paul. 
very fond of dogs.” 
He felt quietly convinced that the dear 


“They are 


old Colonel was dying to make himself as | 


agreeable as porsible to the ladies, who cer- 


tainly were quite ready tobe friendly with | 


him. His holding aloof was the one thing 


that troubled Paul at this time, and he was | 


sure that the prejudice would only be con- 
quered by further acquaintance with Celia. | 


Oh yes, you must come,” said Paul, 
“You know the house better than any- 
‘body. I shall tell them yon are 
coming.” 

* No, I’m not coming,” the Colonel 
said. 

He went out with Paul to the gate, and 
watched him as he rushed off along the 
sandy road towards Holm Lodge. The sun 
was shining on its red chimneys, from which 
faint blue wreaths of smoke were stealing ; 
up here on the high ground the air was clear 
‘and fresh, though a morning mist still 
| lingered in the valleys ; the hills lay blue 


He thought that the whole thing was to be and purple against the paler sky. Down 
traced to the Colonel’s dislike of Canon | (on the left lay the beautiful varied woods 
Percival, a very old story. He could not that surrounded Red Towers, changing 
dislike Celia herself ; that idea was so) ' gradually into the pine-woods below Holm 
ridiculous as to be impossible : and her | Lodge; to the right, the common, with its 
want of fortune could never be a real | | yellow "dress of faded bracken, was bounded 
objection to so unworldly a mind as the | bylarger and older pine- woods still. All the 
Colonel’s. |air was fall of their scent, and there was 

Mrs. Percival was his old love, the | perfect stillness everywhere. If the wild 
object of his deepest admiration ; he there- | estate of Red Towers had especially pre- 
fore certainly had no right to be surprised | pared itself to receive its new mistress, 
if her niece proved as attractive as herself. |it could not have done so to more ad- 











“What are you going to do this morn- 
ing?” asked Colonel Ward, still rather | 
grumpily. 

“*T am going to fetch Mrs. Percival and | 
Miss Darrell, and we are going all over the | 
house, and so on, to see what alterations | 
will be wanted.” 

‘* Alterations |” 

‘Now, Colonel, if you were going to | 
be married, you ‘would want alterations | 
here.” 

‘And my landlord would object, I dare- | 
say. Well, Paul, a guardian is a more 
important person than a landlord. One | 
has only his own property to think about ; 
the other has somebody else’s. And that’s | 
a serious affair, when the somebody is a 
foolish young fellow in love.” 

“Come along, then, and give us your 
advice,” said Paul. 
or meet us at the house.” 

“No, my lad; I'll do neither one thing | 
nor the other. You are of age; you must 
manage your own affairs.” 


*‘Come with me now, 


vantage. 

Colonel Ward stood and watched the 
slight figure of the young Squire, striding 
off in happy haste to meet his love, the 
only living thing to be seen in the bright 
lonely landscape. Till the young man had 

| disappeared round the turn of the road, 
his old friend stood looking. Then he 
said aloud, “It’s all nonsense. The girl 
| can’t be good enough for him” ; and smote 

‘hard two or three times with his stick on 
the stones at the gate. This was the dogs’ 

| signal ; they came rushing out of the house 
‘ina body, and their master started off at 
once for a walk with them, up the hill, 
| under the wild banks, where one or two 


great rugged firs overhung the road, past |, 
the deeply-shaded gate of Red Towers, up | 


the road beyond, which ran brown and 
damp through the very middle of the 
dark tall wood, on its way to higher 
hills and wilder commons, and great 


shining views stretching away to the 


sea. 
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